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early Christian church.” He also discovered in 
one of the piers a Roman eagle of the Assyrian 
type built in “and evidently taken from an 
earlier building.” 

Patting aside the possibility of actual Roman 
work, we have, at any rate, in Brixworth Church a 
most interesting example of work in the Roman 
manner carried on in Saxon times. We ought 
to speak of the eastern apse, with its ambula- 
tory, rebuilt on the wall of the crypt, it is 
asserted, which has been left entire; but we may 
not now give greater space to the subject. 

It will be remarked by any visitor to Brix- 
worth who knows anything of the matter, that 
the leading characteristics of the set of build- 
ings we are contented to call Saxon are not 
present,—* long and short work,” as it is termed, 
: _ |and long pilaster-like slips of stone connected 
et na Phe a either by semicircular arches or corresponding 

Chistes Wautin slips diagonally placed. In the tower of Ear!’s 

Watki i Barton Church, to which, after returning to 

ins, i not Northampton, we now proceed, these are seen 
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the observations, in another characteristic feature. This tower termi- 
@ former part of| nates at the present time with an embattled 
our Note, on the parapet, comparatively modern. Originally it 
restoration of his! was probably finished with a four-gabled roof, 
moet interesting and | like the tower of Sompting Church, Sussex. 
important ; charch.* We have before our eyes fine towns,—say in 
i Mr. ee Writes the fourth century,—at Silchester, Wroxeter, 
to ye There has been no ‘rebuilding of | St. Alban’s, and numerous other places; we 
arches,’ as you suppose; reparations only have | know that the Britons were incited by Agricola 
taken place, and either with remaining original |to erect halls, basilicas, and forams, and to 
fragments, or the thin stone of the neighbour- | ornament them with porticoes: Tacitus says so 
hood, so as to maintain a clear distinction distinctly: we know that the Saxons built 
between the old and new work. Neither were premaen-4 of churches and monasteries; and 
there any ‘cubicula,’ as you report. You have | yet some modern writers would almost have us 
mistaken foot buttresses upon which the side | pelieye that all the buildings erected between 
arches of the aisles rested, or locked into the | the time of, say, Silchester and the coming of 
piers of the nave-arcade, for sectional divisions.” | Norman William, have been clean swept away. 
pro grag - ig ty hi brick or stone | It has been urged often that the common use of 
“ axon work has been displaced. It has |timber in building is indicated by the Saxon 
n @ restoration in the true sense of the word, | verb getymbrian, to build, apparently formed from 





quite satisfied with) +, ¢.)) force, as well as balustre windows, | 


as bringing out the original, as far as it existe, | the name of the material commonly used. But 


to the eye of every beholder, and in a sound 
condition.” 

We really found no fault with the restoration ; 
but to say that “not a brick or stone of the 
Saxon work has been displaced,” is simple 
nonsense, and is contradicted not alone by eye- 
sight, but by the vicar’s own statement, that 
original fragments or the thin stone of the 
neighbourhood has been used in the new parts 
s0 as to prevent them from being confounded 
with the old. Mr. Watkins says he knew we 
should fall into error, and warned us we should, 
if we attempted to give an account of Brixworth 
Charch from personal observation alone. The 
fact is, we have fallen into no error at all. Mr. 
Watkins is a little too dogmatical ;—has it all 
his own way, probably, at Brixworth ;—but he 
really has done so much good service that we 
will not find fault with him. All that is known 
of Brixworth is as clear before us as if we had 
had the thirty years of constant residence on the 
spot of which he speaks. We are not writing a 
history of Brixworth Church, or even giving an 
account of it,—simply writing a note, which 
has grown upon us, to show, amongst other 
things, what a wonderfully interesting building 
this is. As to the cubicula, we had before us a 
plan published in the Journal of the British 
Archwological Society,t illustrating an interest- 
ing paper on the church, by Mr. Edward Roberts, 
wherein the cubicula are shown, the writer 
saying, — “Recent excavations have shown 
that these cubicula were five on each side, 
exclusive of those on each side of the tower.” 
We must leave the Association to defend its 
own plan. Mr. Watkins mentions that he dis- 
Covered within the square tower (the lowest 
story of which is possibly of the same date as the 
nave) “the bases of circular columns which 
formed the propyleum to the Roman temple, or 
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* Bee pp. 537, 557, ante, 





if we learn from Bede that King Edwin, in the 
year 626 ordered a church to be built of timber, 
at York, for his own baptism, the same chro- 
nicler tells us that the king afterwards directed 
that it should be rebuilt of stone. The evidence 
afforded by old writers, illaminations, and exist. 
ing remains that both the Britons and the 
Saxons erected stone buildings is not to be con- 
troverted, and these were executed, as might be 
expected, in the manner of the Romans,—More 
Romano vel Romanorum. They built of timber 
at times when it was more convenient, as we do 
now, but stone and brick were mainly used. 
Working on this getymbrian theory, the tower of 
Earl’s Barton Church, and other towers wherein 
the same sort of construction prevails, have been 
pointed to as suggesting the execution of a car- 
penter, or person accustomed to use timber, 
rather than that of a stonemason. The disposi- 
tion of the large thin stones is adduced as 
resembling the framework or quartering of 
common partition walls, or those of half-timber 
houses where upright and diagonal pieces of 
wood constitute a sort of framing, and in which 
brick-nogging or lath-and-plaster is employed 
to fill up the spaces. 

Even Mr. Fergusson sees no reason to dissent 
from this theory. “The Saxon,” he says, “in 
its ornamentation showed a tendency to wooden 
forms which we do not find in others. In Lycia, 
in India, and Egypt, we are able to trace a 
wooden architecture gradually developing itself 
out of one of stone; but here we can almost 
certainly detect a stone architecture becoming 
wooden from the two materials being constantly 
employed in juxtaposition, the meaner being 
generally predominant.” This is plausible ; and 
is generally received: but is it true that this 
mode of construction resulted from the circum- 
stance that the builders, or rather designers, of 


timber? We think not, and never could think 
so. The triangular-headed opening, the slender 
pilasters of stone, the alternate use of long and 
short blocks, with the interspaces filled with 
rubble, small balustre-like columns, are all to be 
found in works of the late periods of the Roman 
empire. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in a paper on 
“ Long and Short Work,” read some years ago 
at a meeting of a county Archxological Society 
(the too cautious honorary secretary of which re- 
fused to allow it to be printed, at the author's 
request, in our pages, so that it might be 
confined to their own Transactions and remain 
unknown), took this same view, and pointed to a 
number of instances he had met with, notably 
during a tour through the Regency of Tanis in 
1844. He there found whole towns, apparently 
of the time of Justinian and the subsequent 
emperors, the houses of which were built in this 
| manner, whose walls consisted of upright shafts 
| of long and short blocks, with the intervals filled 
up with small stones and mortar. The same 
style of building is met with in other places, and 
we have no doubt that this mode of construction 
| was borrowed from the Romans by Saxon 
builders in this country. However, we must get 
on to see a building of more recent date, first 
adding that the Norman parts of Earl’s Barton 
Church are interesting, and that the whole 
structure is in a very bad condition. 

Our ramble included the seat of the noble 
family of the Douglas-Comptons, Castle Ashby, 
which was bought by Henry VIII.’s Sir William 
Compton, from the third earl of Kent. It may 
be taken, always remembering that there are 
special times when the owner allows the House 
to be seen, in the same round with Earl’s Barton 
Church. 

There are many placesin England called Ashby : 
the term (written in Domesday book, Ascebi) 
is thought to be compounded of the Saxon for 
an ash-tree, and bye, a dwelling; an addition 
being made, as at Canons Ashby, Ashby Ledgers, 
and so on, to distinguish one such locality from 
another. 

The House at Castle Ashby stands in the midst 
of a finely wooded estate, with an artificial lake, 
formed by “ Capability Brown.” The building 
was commenced by Henry Lord Compton in the 
fourteenth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, A.D. 
1572, but was not finished till 1635, which date 
will be found in one of the parapets. The 
parapets, by the way, are formed of inscriptions, 
or texts, as was not unusual in buildings erected 














about this time. 

Inigo Jones designed the part of the building 
last erected, without any great addition to his 
reputation in consequence. 

The staircase is quaint, bat less grand than 
some of a little more recent date. The carved 
uprights are apparently interpolations. The 
extent of the house is very considerable, the 
rooms and galleries are varied in size and height, 
Amongst the quite recent alterations, and, we 
may say, improvements, is a large and lofty built- 
up chimney-piece, of carved wood, in the draw- 








these churches had been used to deal only with 


ing-room, the greater part of which would seem 
to have been obtained from abroad, and worked 
into a whole on the spot. 

Some one has said, and many feel, that a home 
is no home unless it contain food and fire for the 
mind as well as for the body. So those have 
thought who, century after century, havegathered 
together the collection of works that furnish 
Castle Ashby. There is an admirable and 
extensive library, and the walls show many 
charming pictures. 

The collection has this distinguishing feature, 
and the owners of other historic houses, ancestral 
homes, may usefully note it,—that the present 
marquis has added a large number of specimens 
of modern industrial art-work, both foreign and 
English, maiolica ware, and so forth, which are 
even now interesting, and a hundred years hence 
will be invaluable. 
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Two new lodge-entrances are in course of com- 
pletion, one Gothic in style, by Mr. Street, the 
other of the mixed character of the House, only 
more 80, by the architect of the Northampton 
town-hall. The upper part of the latter displays 
a large amount of heraldry, showing the various 
arms, crests, and mottoes belonging to the family, 
such as a fired beacon on a mount, inscribed Nisi 
Dominus, for Compton ; a boar sticking between 
two clefts of an oak-tree, with a chain and lock 
holding them, and marked Locksicher, for 
Douglas ; a considerable sprinkling of helmets ; 
and the great Coat and supporters, with the 


motto,— 
Se ne scerche que ung. 


The two elaborate sets of irom gates and terra 
cotta piers, of one of which we gave a view in 
our last year’s volume,* stand within the 


grounds in front of the Mansion, and are to be Pp 


regarded, perhaps, as a triumphal way or 
entrance of honour. Unless so considered, they 
seem wanting in purpose, the more so as the 
lofty and somewhat formidable-looking gates 
and piers have on each side of them a quite low 
railing over which entry would not be difficult. 
Sir Digby Wyatt, under whose able direction Mr. 
Blashfield produced these piers in terra cotta, 
has also co-operated with that manufacturer in 
forming a series of terraces, with parapets, 
pedestals, bastions, and fountains of the same 


was to be purchased at a lower price than that 
which is demanded for the governmental, artistic, 
and educational requirements of the metropolis. 
The provision for the poor,—casual, criminal, 
diseased, and lunatic,—again threatens to swell 
an expenditure, local and national, to a sum 
besring an appreciable relation to the National 
Debt. And if we may hope to be so happy as 
to write off the amounts thus claimed from the 
results of an increasing and elastic revenue, still 
the total, representing so much taxation which 
might otherwise have been remitted, will be the 
equivalent of a national outlay of some three- 


The earthquakes which go frequently shatter the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, and the 
rapid and luxuriant vegetation of Central 
America, are agencies which, had they prevailed 
in Egypt, would have left little or nothing extant 
that was reared before the days of the Ptolemies, 
if even the pseudo-Egyptian works of that last 
of thirty-three dynasties had lasted to our day, 
Year by year the sands yield to those who attack 
them their long-buried records, preserved fresh 
and uncorrupted under their friendly veil; and 
long-forgotten history promises to assume not 
only a definite, but an unquestionable, shape, 





material, a very extensive and important ex- 
perimeut. The parapets following the character 
of those on the House consist of letters forming | 
inscriptions. The work is sharp, and for the | 
most part seems to stand well. Here and there 


every now and then a failure takes place, pro- 
bably through insufficient burning, or some | 


| 


ut with all our knowledge of the kings and 





quarters of a million sterling per annum for 
ever. of the temples of Egypt, the Pyramids still 
In the face of so large an ontlay it becomes remain almost as mysterious an enigma as the 
more important to consider the fact that we are Sphynx herself, They seem to mock human 
on the threshold of a great revolution in mili- curiosity. They of the nature of unful. 
tary architecture. We are preparing, as we filled prophecy, insomuch that they seem to 
ropose to show, a system of defence that will afflict with madness, or at least with monomania, 
go far to obviate the necessity of very much of those who devote themselves to their study. No 
the costly structure of fortifications. Knowing, doubt can be entertained by any candid student 
as we do, what t changes have occurred in of their monumental, sepa ; Character, 
this respect, both before and since the time of That their builders had attained a not contemp. 
Vauban, we think it only ordinary discretion to tible knowledge of the rudiments of astronomy, 
arrest the progress of expensive forts, at least as well as of those of geometry, and a consider. 
until we see with more certitude what will be able skill in the builder’s art, is undeniable ; but 
the result of the utilisation of the process of the enormous disproportion between the solid 
recoil in placing artillery in position, and in and the hollow contents of their vast structures 
withdrawing it from exposure except at the is altogether anomalous in the history of archi- 
actual moment of firing. Let us glance, for a tecture. The existence of the gmail internal 
moment, at some of the great secular changes | chambers and of the inclined and Hissed 
which mark, or rather which constitute, the passages, as the only perforations left in these 
history of architecture. | stupendous artificial mountains, is an arrange. 
Architecture, historically regarded, has been | ment so entirely unparalleled as to be barely 
chiefly indebted for its progress to the impulse intelligible. The preservation of the royal 
given by three patrons, or rather orders of} mummy, during a lapse of time equal to that 
atrons—the soldier, the priest, and the king.|of the great year mentioned by Plato, in a 


accidental fault in the constitution of the mate- | Ty is true that these distinct functions have been | structure that should defy alike elemental and 


rial; but when time has found out such weak | 
spots as there may be, and these have been re- viduals. 


instated, there seems little reason to doubt that 
the whole will long endure. 

The gardens, some time , are being | 
brought into excellent condition. Wewould gladly | 
talk of the contents of some of the glass houses, | 
and the hundred or two varieties of roses outside, | 
but may not give the space the comments would 
occupy. Some new houses have been built, and | 
are now occupied, the outside of which is to be | 
cased with terra-cotta, while, inside, the wooden | 
uprights between the lights are lined with 
mosses, orchids, and other flowering plants, with 
a charming effect resulting. 

Some parts of the grounds are admirably laid 
out, and show the hand of a master in the art. 
There is something peculiarly pleasing in Eng- 
lish landscape gardening. The wild charms and 
waywardnesses which in other countries Nature 


shows only when far away from the residence of 


man are here brought to his ‘very door, and 
made to conduce to his most cultivated home 
delights. 

We have made our Note from Northampton 
somewhat longer than we intended, and here it | 
must end, without half exhausting the subject. | 








THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE. 
FUTURE. 


TuE amount of money which it is proposed to 
expend, within a short time, on varions civil and 
military works under the direction of the 
Government, is so considerable ag to give 
occasion for very serious reflestion. A daily 
contemporary estimates the cost of six items, 
of a civil description, at from 10,000,0001. to 
12,000,0001. sterling, a sum which is probably 
considerably within the mark. These are :—1. 
The New Law Courts. 2. The New Pablic 
Offices, three times the size of the block already 
built. 3. The New National Gallery. 4, The New 
Natural History Museum. 5, Theremodelling of 
the Admiralty andadjacent buildings. 6. Thecom- 
pletion of Burlington House, of the Record Office 
in Fetter-lane, and of the South Kensington 
Museum. To these distinct items has to be 
added an indefinite margin of approaches and 
thorou * 

Concurrently with these metropolitan de- 
mands on the Bia of the builder, we have to 
consider the demands made on the public purse 
for the completion of the national defences. 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, Chatham, 
Sheerness, each and all have to be considered, 
With the increase in range of ordnance, the coat 
of structural defence increases in almost equal 
ratio; nor does it seem as if the sense of security 








* Vol, xxvi., pp. 44, 45, 





not unfrequently exercised by the same indi-| political change, is the only practical aim that 
The great pilers-up of fortifications | we can now attribute to these great monuments 
have often been warlike sovereigns, The most|of unstinted human labour. The point most 
perfect temples of pre-Grecian times were also | interesting to the philosophic inquirer of the 
royal mansions. Temples, as well as palaces,| present day is, the extreme antiquity of the 
have been turned into strongholds, or even | evidence afforded by the pyramids and sepulchres 
originally constructed with a view to military of Egypt as to the doctrine of the immortality 
defence. But by whatever hands, or under | of the soul, and of its return te its former body— 
whatever political conditions, these several| the earliest known idea of the resurrection. It 
orders of structure have been raised, they yet| should be noted that, with all the toil and skill 
assert their distinct individuality. When we that was expended to make both the sepulchres 
ascend above those hnmble efforts of the builders’ | and aicihagt secure, there appear to be com- 
art which merely aim at the provision of a| bined arrangements such as would admit of their 
shelter for the family, it is long before we) being opened, without violence, when the time 
find any trace of what we now call public| which their preservation contemplated should 
buildings. Halls for popular assembly, | arrive. 
debating - rooms, music-halls, mechanics’ insti- | With this evidence of the early existence of a 
tutes, are creations of the present day. Theatres doctrine which has never ceased to exert a 
are some two thousand years older, but still do mighty social influence, is mingled the trace of 
not date from an antiquity more remote than another portion of the ancient creed of mankind, 
that which is commemorated by Horace ; when which is very con to most modern schools 
rade carts served at once to convey the actors'of thought. The divine character of the 
and their very slender “ properties,” and to form | monarch was a distinct dogma of ancient 
the stage: this locomotive theatre being, itself, |sovereignties, As the cuneiform inscriptions of 
an advance on the original trestles, mounted by either the Persian, the Medic, or the Assyrian 
the lee-stained actors. Amphitheatres, if built | kings, utter their long-silenced messages, they 
for the people, were yet the works of monarchs, | all tell us thesametale. In Nemroud, as well as 
or of those wealthy and powerful Roman | in Diospolis and in Memphis, the temple and the 
senators, triumvirs, imperators, or incipient| palace constituted one building. The living 
tyrants of whatever name, who ranked above king dwelt among the shadows of his departed 
barbaric kings. Ina word, public buildings can- ancestors, those tutelary guardians of the land 
not be ied as more ancient than the and of the race, of whom he was only the terres- 
“public” itsclf. And the antiquity of our | trial representative,—the link between the gods 
present idea of “the people” can hardly be of the past and the fathers of the future. In 
pushed back to a more early origin than the these ancient structures, the architect, in toiling 
literature which preceded the great French for the king, toiled also for the priest; and in 
Revolution. | Proportion to the awe which attended the regal 
Apart, then, from that class of buildings' dignity, and the sacerdotal function, the strict 
which igs daily assuming more importance in the requisites of military defence dwindle and dis- 
present day, but which is, in its origin no less appear. 
than in its adoption, essentially modern, | Defence, however, was the aim of the most 
the chief architectural works of the world have ancient structures. To all that is Egyptian, it 
been either military fortifications and citadels ; seems probable that we shall, by and by, be 
religious temples, tombs, and monuments; or able to attach definite and positive date, although 
royal palaces and seignoral chdteauz. With the the chronology which is being slowly unveiled 
advance, or at all eventa with the transforma-| reaches back to a period which many persons 
tion, of human civilisation, the change of man- | are utterly unprepared to accept. But no date 
mers and of creed has been faithfully reflected , has as yet been assigned to the early Cyclopean 
by those architectural mirrors. The general structures. From the absence of evidence of the 
tone of social life may be gathered from an in-|tool of the mason, in the ruder forms of 
vestigation of the work of the architect. At|Cyclopean masonry, we have reason to attribute 
times, indeed, the result of his labours is so | them to a period antecedent to the use of iron or 
different from that which is sought by his/of bronze implements, and we are thus carri 
successor at the present day, that we are yet|back to an era far antecedent to that of the 
in doubt as to the veritable purport of some of| fine granite-masons of the Pyramids. As yet, 
the most enormous, as well as the most ancient, | therefore, the soldier is the oldest builder who 
buildings in the world. has left his architectural traces on earth. 





The climate and the sands of Egypt have pre- 
served structures reared four or five thousand 
years ago from the decay which, in other and 
less favourable circumstances, would have led to 
total destruction in less than atenth of the time. 


The architectaral history of the religious and 
the political state of mankind, as evinced by the 
remaing of the structures reared by the king and 
by the priest, present, in one respect, a remark- 

\able contrast to the military history deli 
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by the buildings of the soldier. The reason may 
probably be found in the intensely practical 
character of the art of war. The soldier deals 
with facts,—he grapples with actual resistance, 
whether that of the human arm alone, or that 
of the human arm aided by stractural defences. 
He does not seek merely to awe the mind, or to 
symbolise or shadow forth irresistible power : he 
displays all the power which he is able to com- 
mand. Therefore his architecture follows hard 
upon the progress of science,—he cannot afford 
to be conservative, in the sense of abborring 
innovation. Surprise is his most irresistible 
weapon. The commander who makes it a rule 
stare super antiquas vias, ig apt to be convinced 
of his mistake by rude and summary lessons. If 
he is not awake to what is going on in the world 
he is liable to be roughly awakened. For these 
reasons military architecture is, for the most 
part, a faithful n of the most advanced 
scientific knowledge of the date which it fears, 
and accordingly the remains of ancient fortifica- 
tions show a steady and uninterrupted advance 
in the practice of the art of war. 

With religious and palatial structures an oppo- 
site law prevails. Without saying that the 
functions of the priest are less important, in a 





social sense, than those of the soldier, it is yet 
evident that they contemplate an entirely a! 


the paltry simulation of those rites which once 
were as real as they were universal. 

While ecclesiastical structure has thus re- 
flected the course of struggle between two 
opposite tendencies, military building has main- 
tained a steady course, and hag thus presented a 
trathful mirror of the science of the day. The 
state of the art of offence is faithfully recorded 
by the character of contemporary fortifications. 
When the battering-ram had been so far im- 
proved as to form an engine that would over- 
throw walls formerly impregnable, great builders, 
such as the magnificent Herod, erected 
towers with solid, megalithic bases, against 
which the ram would dash itself to pieces with 
no more effect than that produced by the waves 
onthe promontory of Misenwm. As the feathered 
artillery of the archer became more precise and 
deadly, walls and towers were crenellated and 
loop-holed for the service and the defence of the 
bowmen. Solid square towers (as in the fortifi- 
cations of Sorrento) projected from the curtain 
of a lofty wall at such distances from one another 
as to allow of the sweeping of the wall by the flight 
of the shafts. As explosive artillery gradually 
crept into use, this method of defence became 
antiquated, because cannon-bails fired along such 
a curtain would batter the opposite tower. Then 
came Vauban, to remodel the art of defence. 


ferent order of ideas. The object of the priest |The next great step was that of the increased 


is the moral government of mankind. 


That | range and precision of the artillery of our day. 


which he seeks to affect is the imagination. Not With every fresh increase of this power some 
that he lees demands the service of the whole | ancient virgin fortress lost its proud distinction. 
man than does the soldier. On the contrary, he Hills, once too distant to be regarded as military 
demands more. He requires not only obedience | points, were found to dominate spots long con- 
but assent. He strives to found his dominion sidered impregnable, as at Gaeta. The intro- 
on a deeper and more imperishable basis than | daction of heavy floating batteries has changed 
that of military discipline. He would make the 


soldier himself his minister, servant, and execu- | 
tioner. 
The aim, therefore, of temple architecture, has 


been to impress the imagination: while the | the Cavalli guns, yielded to a sea attack. With the | 


the value of maritime defences, and has led 
military men to reconsider the value of such 
stations as Gibraltar and Dover. Gaeta, indeed, 
though attacked from one commanding point by 


soldier sought that which was strong, the priest increased efficiency both of direct and of vertical 
sought that which was sublime. But in this fire, the lofty walls of ancient fortresses became 
effort to subjugate the imagination, two elements | but 80 many targets. Casemates sunk in live rock, 


came into m and it is the alternating force | 


trenches, batteries 4 fleur d’eau, kaponier de- 


over them in safety, while, if it seemed ad- 
visable for our fleet to withdraw, and to leave 
the coast apparently clear, the slightest graze of 
a hostile keel would cause an explosion that 
would blow ont the bottom of the intruder. 

The engineer and the chemist are thus re- 
moving the art of fortification from the province 
of the architect. We seem to witness the proxi- 
mate close of a long and most instructive chap- 
ter in human history, a chapter every section of 
which will the carefal perusal of the 
student. Palatial architecture is undergoing a 
change, eccelsiastical architecture is ramifying 
into branches as various as the divisions of sect 
and of school, but the great historic series of the 
building works of the soldier, regarded as 
picturesque elements of landscape, appears to be 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON WATER 
SUPPLY. 


ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF OBTAINING LARGE 
SUPPLIES OF WATER FROM THE MOUNTAINOUS 
DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Five engineering projects having this object 
in view, have been laid before the Commissioners. 
Four of these plans have for their object the 
supply of the metropolis. 

They are proposed by the following engi- 
neers :— 

lst. Mr. John Frederic Bateman, F.R.S. 

2nd. Messrs. Hemans and Hassard. 

3rd. Mr. Hamilton Falton. 

4th, Mr, George Remington. 

Mr. Bateman urges that the supply of water 
to Lendon should be sought where it is purest, 
softest, and most abundant, and recommends 
mountains of hard and impermeable rocks where 
there is little land cultivation or manufactu: ing 
operations, and where reservoirs for storage 
could be easily provided at a sufficient elevation 
to give a supply of water to the greater part of 
London without pumping. He considers the 
| nearest high land fulfilling these requirements is 





with which one orotherof these two distinct orders | fences, and iron or steel shields, are the chief to be found in Wales, and has selected the dis- 
of ideas have from time to time been developed, | features of modern fortification. 


that has stamped sacerdotal and ecclesiastical 
architecture with such varying and contrasted 
features. The contrast is a mark of race, no less | 


Military architecture, then, having descended 
from the heights on which it was wont to isolate 
itself in feudal times, having dismantled the 


| trict supplying the head of the river Severn. 
| The artificial conduit to bring the water to 
| London would pass near the towns of Stour- 
| bridge, Bromsgrove, Henley-in-Arden, Warwick, 


than of time. Although the two ideas to which towers of such strongholds as Rochester Castle, Banbury, Buckingham, Aylesbury, Tring, Berk- 
we refer are presented to our minds as instances |or the Papal Palace at Avignon, the walls of | hampstead, and Watford, and would end in a 


of the sharpest contrast, it is yet easy to trace 
them to the same origin. The main subject of 
sacerdotal dogma has been invisible power. 
The object of sacerdotal architecture has been | 


Amiens, or even the lines of Chatham, has 
arrived at a point at which it seems about to 
obliterate itself altogether. Sunk fences and 
earthen banks can hardly be termed portions of 


to impress upon the mind the actual reality, and | military architecture, but they are becoming daily 


the sensible proximity, of the source of this 
invisible power. This effort has been made in 
two opposite directions. 

The Teutonic tribes of the time of Tacitus, 
the builders of the earlier pyramids, and the 





masons of the stone circles of the prehistoric 


;/more essential characteristics of fortification. 


And the greatest step which has been taken in 
the art of war since the invention of gunpowder, 
—the utilisation of the recoil for the purpose of 
raising or depressing a gun, so that, after firing, 
it may sink into convenient obscurity, and pre- 


times, appear to have all regarded the invi- sent no mark for hostile aim,—is almost certain 
sible with that genuine awe which precluded | to render military architecture, strictly so called, 


any attempt at its representation. They were 
not iconoclasts, because they had not yet de- 
graded the object of their worship by icono- 


graphy. The forests were their most sacred | 


temples, and the vast, solemn, heaven-pointing, 
durable structures which they raised were but 
artificial sacred groves. 

Symbolism, however, is a mental action of 
spontaneous growth. In childhood it is the 
natural language of the mind. In the infancy 
of creeds or of natures it is no less simple and 
self-sprang. The most awfal mystery may be 
denoted, and very naturally comes to be denoted, 
by asymbol. The veneration which it is sought 
thus more persistently to impress on the mind, 
tends unavoidably in the course of time to 
clothe the symbol itself with a portion of its 
sanctity. Thus symbols grew into idols. They 
did so in Egypt five thousand years ago. They 
do so in London to-day. 

In the relics of ecclesiastical architecture 
we can trace the introduction and the growth of 
symbolism, until it assumes the forms of the 
grossest and most incredible idolatry. The ex- 
treme of splendour, combined, for the most part, 
with a very debased taste, marks this culmina- 
tion of the effort to represent the invisible. 
Then comes a period of conquest or of reaction. 
Cambyses, or Constantine, or Omar, or Luther, 
strikes at the stone which had become deified. 
The temples are decreased ; the basilica replaces 
the Naos, again, it may be, in its turn to become 
adorned with images of celestial protectors; 
or to witness, as in the church of Santa Chiara, 


! 





and in the chapel of Saint Januarius, at Naples, 


a thing of the past. 

It is worthy of attentive remark that, while 
the great perfection to which the artillery of the 
day has been brought has stimulated our engi- 
neers to attempt the defence of their costly and 
ponderous engines, first, by shields of iron and 
of steel (whether in land or in sea batteries), 
and then by oe their position until the 
very moment of their discharge, the defence has 
become submarine as well as subterranean. 
Long lines of ditch, with a strongly-laid and 
well-protected railway at the bottom, for the 
traverse of the Moncrief Gun iage, will 
replace curtain walls in the fortifications of the 
fature. Simultaneously with the inauguration 


of this revolution in the art of the military | grea 


builder, the chemist assures us that he has per- 
fected the torpedo, on which we may thus rely 
for the defence of our ports and harbours. 
These submarine infernal machines were had 
recourse to by the Russians for the defence of 
Sebastopol. The arrangements then made proved 
to be imperfect and unsuccessful. In 1859, and 
again in 1866, the Austrians adopted the same 
method for the protection of Venice. Their 
engineering was not, however, subjected to the 
test of actual attack. The War Department of this 
country has directed the attention of its able 
chemist—we disclaim any play on the word—Mr. 
Abel, to the subject, and his researches have been 
attended with eminent success. Te is now in a 
position to construct, and to lay, a nest of tor- 
pedoes, connected with a submarine wire, by 
means of which they can be rendered sensitive 
or not at will. Thus our own vessels might pass 


reservoir on the high land near Stanmore, ten 
miles north-west of London, capable of containing 
twenty days’ supply at the present rate of con- 
sumption. 230 million gallons a day is the 
| quantity proposed to be bronght to London. 
The length of the conduit would be a little more 
than 180 miles. It would be chiefly an open 
channel, lined with masonry, but would be 
tunnelled where necessary through the hills, and 
formed by syphon pipes across the deep valleys. 
It would have a fall of about a foot in a mile, and 
would deliver the water at Stanmore at a height 
of 270 ft. above the mean sea level. 

Mr. Bateman would make use of the present 
means of distribution, revising them, and 
adapting them to the constant supply system. 

The aqueduct would pass within ten miles of 
the centre ‘of the populous manufacturing dis- 
trict of Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Dudley, 
and Walsall, and these places might be supplied 
on the way, for they are the most difficult towns 
to supply with water of any in England. 

Mr. Bateman proposes to appropriate 204 
square miles of drainage area. The rainfall has 
not been registered in the district, but Mr. Bate- 
man assumes it to resemble that of other districts 
of similar conformation where the rainfall has 
been registered, and thinks it ought to be as 
t asthe Highlands of Scotland, and of the 





Lake districts. In this way it is estimated that 
the average rainfall is 75 in. per annum; but 
as it does not do to lay out waterworks on the 
average, he takes two or three of the driest con- 
secutive years, and puts down 60 in. as the fall 
to be reckoned upon. The loss by evaporation 
and absorption in such districts has been found 
to vary from 9 in. to 16 in. per annum, and 12 in. 
are taken as a safe estimate for this district, 
leaving 48 in. available, but for greater security 
Mr. Bateman again diminishes this to 36 in., and 
bases his calcniations on that. d 
Compensation is the next question, not, in 
this case, to mills, as is usual in the manufac- 
turing districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
but to rivers, in dry weather ; for in dry weather 
probably all the water would be impounded in 
the reservoirs, and leave the rivers dry, except 
for this compensation. To compensate mills, 
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one-third of the »vailable supply is usually given 
out; but merely for rivers haviog no mills 
requiring power, one-fourth is thought to be 
sufficient. 

The Royal Commissioners examined Mr. 
Hawksley on this question of quantity, and he 
considers that the average rainfall would not 
exceed 45 in., but he says it is known to be im- 
possible by any system of reservoirs that can be 
constructed to deal with more than the average 
of three consecutive years of minimum fall. The 
minimum year has about one-third lesa than the 
general average, and in the three consecutive 
driest years the average fall is one-sixth less. 
Therefore 45 in., less one-sixth, leaves 37} in. 
as the quantity due to the three minimum years. 
Mr. Hawksley also, besides reducing Mr. Bate- 
man’s quantity, increases the estimated loss by 
evaporation and absorption, which he puts at 
13} in., leaving but 24 in. available instead of 
36 in., as estimated by Mr. Bateman. 

Mr. G. J. Symons, author of a work entitled 
“British Rainfall,” has very good means of 
judging correctly on this question ; and he tells 
the Commissioners that the mean fall in three 
successive dry years would probably be 44 in. 
or 45 ia. 

The Commissioners consider the storage pro- 
posed by Mr. Bateman a matter of great im- 
portance. There being no natural lakes, it is 
proposed to make reservoirs of a total capacity 
of 6,709 millions of cubic feet, which would pro- 


metropolis, on account of the water supply, in 
the same manner as is done in the three towns 
named—first, a public rate, levied in conse- 
quence of the protection against fire which a 
constant supply and high pressure necessarily 
confer, and in consideration, also, of the great 
advantage which all property is supposed 
derive from a full supply of water ; and, secondly, 
a domestic rate, in respect of the water sup- 
plied for domestic purposes. The rates so levied 
are— 





In Glasgow 
In Manchester .... 





In Liverpool 6d. 


To carry out this financial plan, the water 
supply would require to be vested in a public 
body, with power to levy rates and purchase the 
interests of the several existing companies, and 
to introduce the new supply. 

The Commissioners’ “ remarks on Mr. Bate- 
man’s plan” recognise it to be practicable in an 
engineering point of view, but doubt the suffi- 
ciency of the estimates, without, however, giving 
any reasons for that, beyond a vague surmise 
that the works would be subject to contingencies, 
and that it is impossible to arrive at any reliable 
estimate of the cost, without detailed surveys 
and sections, which they think would probably 
| cost 10,0001., and imply by that, apparently, that 
| therefore Mr. Bateman could not have been ex- 
pected to furnish a reliable estimate. But de- 
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vide from 120 to 140 days’ supply. Here again tailed surveys are never made in similar cases, 
Mr. Hawksley differs from Mr. Bateman, and and one would have thought Mr. Bateman’s re- 
considers that 170 days’ supply should be pro-  putation sufficient to warrant the Commissioners 
vided for the three driest years. in relying on whatever estimate he might give, 
As to the qnality of the water, the Commis- | unless they bad made a detailed estimate of 
sioners made an independent investigation, and their own, which they do not say they have done, 
intrusted the selection of the sites where samples | nor is it likely that they have. 
were taken, so as to afford a fair average of the| The Commissioners agree that a taint of colour 
whole, to Mr. W. Pole, F.R 8. Fourteen samples derived from peat would not be acceptable to the 
were submitted to Dr. Frankland, F.R.S., and | inhabitants of London. They also think the 
Dr. Odling, F.R.S. The ground selected by | action of soft water on lead a serious objection 
Mr. Bateman consists chiefly of the slates of the | to it. 
silurian series of rocks, and its features are| They anticipate a “ powerful and determined 
favourable to the purity of water flowing from | opposition” to this scheme, if brought before 
it. The analysis of these waters bears out the | Parliament, on the part of the interests con- 
favourable opinion that might be formed of them | nected with the River Severn. 
from the nature of the ground, and shows that| They object to London being dependent on 
there are only about 24 to 4} grains of solid one supply of water, which might be easily 
matter in the gallon, and their hardness, by | stopped by any one of several causes, such as 
Dr. Clark’s test, is only from 1 to 2 degrees. | “ wilful damage, frost, or the failure of any work 
The organic matter is also small. Of five prin- | along the line.” Mr. Bateman admits these ob- 
cipal objections reised to this water there are jections, but defends the plan against the first by 
but two that seem to be well founded,—the one showing that he has provided three weeks’ 
that considerable tracts of peat exist within.the storage within 10 miles of London to cover any 
gathering-ground, which give colour to the interruption from accident or repair, He admits 
water, and that this colour would hardly be that as against hostile occupation no provision 
removed before it reached London, and if so it could be made to prevent the water being cut 
would not give satisfaction to the people. off, but considers the contingency so remote as 
Mr. Hawksley says “it would not be tolerated.” not to weigh against the advantages of the plan. 
Water that comes from high lands is usually Mr. Bateman does not make so good a defence 
coloured by peat; but in manufacturing towns against the second objection, that of frost, for 
this is tolerated for the sake of its softness, there is no analogy between this proposed aque- 
which is so necessary for manufacturing purposes; duct and that of Glasgow, which is nearly all in 
while in London, ‘the white water,’ says Mr. tunnel, and therefore well protected from the 
Hawksley, would be much preferred. It appears outer atmosphere. “In a river like the Thames 
to be admitted that the exposure of peaty water the temperature in winter is kept up by the 
to the atmosphere in large reservoirs tends to springs which feed it, an advantage an aqueduct 
clear it of colour, Filtration through sand in does not possess.’ We shall retarn to the Re- | 
the ordinary way will not remove the colour. port. 
Dr. Angus Smith and Dr. Miller say that peaty | = —= 
water would not be injurious to health, and the | “il 
chief objections to it are its bitter taste and its | SUBTERRANEAN ROME.* 
appearance. The other objection is, that the TAKING up again Messrs. Northcote and 
water, being soft, will act freely upon lead, and,’ Brownlow’s book, we would mention the care 
while the doctors differ in their opinions on this with which the rude scribblings, or graffiti, 
subject, the Commissioners say that the evidence |of ancient visitors are mow scanned. De 








does not show that any injurious effects in this | 


respect have resulted from the use of soft Ly and infallible guides through the labyrinth | 


in Whitehaven or Manchester and other towns. 


Rossi calls them “the faithful echo of history 


of subterranean galleries.” Sometimes the 


Mr. Bateman proposes to make the outlay | writing is a mere name, with or without a 


gradual by dividing the full quantity of 230 
million gallons a day into four stages, viz. :— 


Ist. 130 million gallons, to cost ...... £8,685,006 


2nd. 170 ,, »» to cost .,,... 10,571,615 
3rd. 200 ,, 9 to cost ...... 10,822,474 
4th, 230 ,, so to cost .,.... 11,400,023 


These sums do not include the purchase of 
existing works or interests. On the other hand, 
certain property of the companies, to the amount 
of 1,000,0001., might be sold when the gravita- 
tion system has been adopted, and Mr. Bateman 
states that each of the above sums ought to be 
reduced by that amount, 

However large this outlay may seem, it is not 
more in proportion to population than has been 
incurred in Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other places, and is far below the cost incurred 
in many other places. 

Mr, Bateman proposes to levy rates in the 


| title; others are exclamations connected with 
distant or departed friends; and others are 
| invocations addressed tothe martyrs upon whose 
tombs they are inscribed. The names are of 
two kinds, the most convenient parts of the walls 
being scribbled over with such classical ap- 
pellations as Rufina, Felix, Polyneices, Leo; 
and those higher up with more Medizval 
designations, such as Iidebrand, Bonizo, Joannes 
Presb., &c. The ejaculations correspond with the 
simplicity of the earliestepitaphs. They re 

“VIVAS, VIVAS IN DEO CRISTO, VIVAS 
IN ETERNO,” and similar aspirations, over and 
over again, This custom is referred to one 
among the heathens that prompted them to 
write the names of those they loved on sacred 
places they visited, in the hope they might then 








* See p. 564, ante, 





partake of any benefit to be derived from the 
attention. An inscription in the island of 
Phyle, Egypt, is quoted as an illustration, where 
Serapion, son of Aristomachns, wrote, “ Having 
come to the great Isis, Goddess of Phyle, he 
makes a remembrance there of his parents, for 


to|their good.” One Christian pilgrim can be 


traced, from sanctuary to sanctuary, by this 
means. On the vestibule of ‘the a 
sanctuary he wrote, what was evidently the wish 
nearest to his heart, which we translate, 
“ Sofronia, mayest thou live with thine own ;” 
and when he approached the entrance he wrote 
and prayed, “ Sofronia, mayest thon live in the 
Lord; ” again, when he came to an altar tomb 
in another chapel, he acratched, “ Sweet 
Sofronia, thou shalt ever live in God;” and 
before he left he added, “ Sofronia, thou shalt 
live.” Other grafts, calling upon the martyrs, 
take the following forms among others. “ Holy 
souls, have in remembrance Marcianus Succes. 
sus Severus, and all our brethren. Holy souls, 
ask that Verecundas and his friends may havea 
prosperous voyage. Ask for rest, both for my 
parent and his brethren; may they live with 
Good. Holy Sixtus, have ye in remembrance in 
your prayers Auretius Repentinus. Have ye in 
remembrance Dionysius.” We have selected 
these as extremely ancient examples. Sometimes 
they are cut off in the middle of a sentence by 
some alteration or renovation that has been 
made since they were written. As such works 
were executed chiefly by St. Fabian about the 
year 245, or by St. Damascus in 370, we get a 
tolerably precise clue to their date, One of 
them, De Rossi states, must have been written 
whilst the plaster was wet. This is an apo- 
strophe to Pontianus, who was probably an 
exiled pope of that name, brought home after 
his death in Sardinia, and buried here by St. 
Fabian, 

Of the paintings in the catacombs, De Rossi 
ascribes two to the first century. These are the 
| Virgin and Child, with the prophet Isaias in the 
/catacomb of Sta, Priscilla; and the free and 
' flowing vine covering the roof of the entrance to 
|St. Domitilla. The decoration of the roof. of 
| the Chapel of St. Jannarias, in the catacomb of 

St. Pretextatus, with the paintings of the fish 
| carrying a basket, and the lambs on either side 
‘of a milk-pail on an altar, on the walls of a 
| cubiculum in the crypt of St. Lucina he ascribes 
| to the second; while the great bulk of the Bib- 
‘lical paintings he considers the work of the third 
|century. He divides the paintings, generally, 
| into six classes, those that are symbolical being 
the earliest and largest; the next, allegorical ; 
the third, Biblical, depicting histories from both 
‘the Old. and New Testaments; the fourth, pic- 

tures of our Lord, the Virgin, and the saints; 
‘the fifth, scenes from the lives of these latter, or 

from the history of the church ; and scenes from 
the Liturgy being thesixth. There does not ap- 
_pear to be apy addition to the known circle of 
|symbols recently discovered, but the instances 
in which they are associated with one another, 
interchangeably, and sometimes with the names 
of the deceased on whose gravestones they 
occur, make the array large, One gravestone 1s 
illustrated, which the fossor inserted in the wall 
| with the name upside down, but upon which the 
| artist sculptured his dove correctly, showing it 
must have been executed after the stone was 
fixed in its place, The subjects of the Biblical 
| paintings are limited in number, and are also 
treated in a symbolical manner. We have Noah 
in the ark, typical of baptism,—the ark a small 
box, with a man in it, and sometimes a woman, 
as in the instance in which a dead persons 
name is painted on it, Juliana; Jonas and the 
| fish, a type of the resurrection,—the fish being 4 
large-headed dragon with a long neck, perhaps, 
it is supposed to keep the representation distinct 
from the fish, which was so often employed as a 
symbol of the Saviour; Daniel in the lions’ dep, 
intended either to encourage the persecuted, or 
as an emblem of the resurrection, and used for 
both purposes by the Fathers; upwards of 
twenty examples of the adoration of the Magi; 
Moses striking the rock, whence issued the 
living water, which was Christ ; and the resur- 
rection of Lazarus, or the Victory over Death; 
and Moses taking off his shoes as he approaches 
the burning bush, typical of the renunciation of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, This limited 
range of subjects occurs over and over again, a8 
though they were current illustrations of the 
thought of those old times. No real portraits of 
Christ or of the Virgin have been found, though 
it is shown that there is always an adherence 0 
certain leading characteristios in the faces of 
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88. Peter and Paul in the glasses found in the 
catacombs, as though from an attempt to main- 
tain a likeness. ere are Marg wrsag of 
Christ, however, one of which is quoted by 
Kugler as the oldest portrait in existence, and, 
in consequence, is eagerly inquired for by visitors 
to the catacombs. ‘This is a head and bust in a 
medallion, occupying the centre of the roof in a 
ecubiculum in the cem of Saints Nereus 
and Achilles. Its claim to the highest antiquity 
is not allowed by all. The liturgical paintings 
are very rare—quite, in fact, exceptional ; they 
are found in the cubicula near the Papal t 
we have mentioned, and belong tothe end of the 
second centtry. They are all illustrated in 
colours in the volume under consideration. 
Baptism and the Consecration of the Holy 
fucharist are the subjects of representat‘on,— 
the first mixed up with Biblical stories and alle- 
gories, and the second still further veiled and 
complicated by the sign of the fish, and both 
associated with full-length figures of fossors 
about to hew with their pickaxes fragments of 
rock. A man fishing, another baptizing a youth 
in the eame water, and a paralytic carrying 
away his bed, are painted on one wall. On that 
which faces the doorway is a three-legged table 


work we arg now recommending to our readers. 
One of those in the n of Mr. Wilshere 
has the Apostles Peter and Paul in the centre, 
with six compartments round them, each having 
@ distinct subject. Another, belonging to the 
same gentleman, has Christ with the rod of 
power, changing water into wine; and, again, 
enabling the paralytic to his bed, and also 
on the “three children” in the fiery 

rnace; as well as Tobias with the monster 
fish. Our Lord is frequently represented as the 
Good Shepherd upon them. The Virgin also 
occurs very frequently, and in various combina- 
tions. There are inscriptions upon them, too, 
such as “ Joyfally mayst thou live with all thine; 
happy mayst thou live for ever in the peace of 
God.” Eighty of the known examples have 
figures of Saints Peter and Paul upon them ; and 
some of these have inscriptions which are of a 
convivial character, as though they were intended 
for use at feasts, or especially at the feasts of 
those Apostles, The examples of these quoted 
are, when translated, as follows :—“ A mark of 


only instead of ascending a few steps into them 
as in their case, a descent of several was made. 
A third extension of the cemetery is visible 
when the fossors endeavoured to penetrate to a 
still lower level; but when they had made 
thirty-three steps down they found themselves 
through the stratum of tufa granulare in which 
they had hitherto been working, and in one of a 
friable pozzolana. They strengthened their wall 
with brickwork, and made some loculi with 
bricks, and pushed on, probably thinking to get 
through this unsuitable stratum, but eventually 
abandoned the plan of obtaining space by this 
means. The tiles and bricks used by them are 
found to be all stamped with the mark of the 
imperial brick-kiln of Marcus Aurelias, and 
must therefore have been manufactured between 
the years A.D. 161 and 180, The fossora en- 
mane the crypt of the Popes at this time. By 
and by we find means taken to prevent approach 
to the cemetery by concealing the entrances and 
blocking up the staircases. About 6 ft. of the 
base of one staircase was removed, and several 





friendship, drink, and [long] life to thee, with | 
all thine. Mayest thou live [long]. A mark of | 
friendship, drink, and [long life to thee, with all | 


thine, drink [or, live], and propose a toast. | 








with bread and fish upon it, with a woman on 
one side of it and a man on the other. The first 
is standing with arms thrown up and hands 
extended, which is called an attitude of prayer ; 
and the second, partially dra only in the 
palliam, extends both hands towards the table, 
which he actually touches with his right. This 
attitude has been interpreted by some to indicate 
the act of consecration. Again, seven men sit 
at a table with two dishes of fish before them, 
and éight baskets of loaves upon the floor; and 
close to them Abraham is preparing to offer up 
his son. These last three scenes, which are 
painted side by side between two graves, have 
the figure of a bare-headed, bare-legged fossor 
on either side of them. The same series of | 
subjects is introduced, slightly varied in details, 
in the other cubicula in the neighbourhood of 
the Ae es crypt, which persistence again suggests 
some familiar homily or teaching. The authors 
quote Tertullian’s explanation of their meaning 
as sufficient for their complete interpretation. 

We must give a slight indication of the con- 
tents of the chapter upon the gilded glasses 
found in the catacombs; for at the present time 
there are some examples of them on loan in the | 
South Kensington Museum, which, if examined | 
by the light of this clever compression of the | 
labours of De Rossi, will give our readers some | 
very precise information. There are abont | 
thirty specimens also in the British Museum, | 
and a few others in the museums of Paris, 
Florence, and Naples; but the largest col. | 
lection is in the Vatican Library. Mr. Wilshere, | 
the owner of the specimens at South Kensing- | 
ton, possesses about twenty. In all not more) 
than 340 examples are known; and De Rossi’s | 
twenty-three years of labour in the catacombs | 
have only yielded two fragments. In 1864 a 
fragment o 





ilded glass-plate was found at 
Cologne, and in 1866 another fragment was dis- 
covered in a stone-chest in an excavation near 
the church of St. Ursula, in the same place; 
with these exceptions they have been so in- 
variably associations only with the remains of 
the primitive Christians of Rome, that archxo- 
logists have supposed the manufacture of them 
was confined to those people. They are, we 
need scarcely add, generally the bottoms of 
drinking-cups, with designs executed in gold- 
leaf between two surfaces of glass, so arranged 
that the figures and letters were seen from the 
inside. The cups of which they were the base 
were stuck in the cement round newly-made 
graves before it hardened; bnt as they were 
thinner than the double glass enclosing the gold- 
leaf and more exposed, they have in nearly 
every instance got destroyed; and sometimes in 
detaching the bases from the cement these have 
also perished. Boldetti records having found 
three glasses entire, and Bosio found about half 
adozen perfect examples; the rest appear to 
have been fragments when first found. A clue 
to another cause of their destruction has been 
found in the fact that some portions of the gold- 
leaf between the coatings of some fragments 
recently found have been scraped away by some 
instrument ; and as, according to Martial, there 
were dealers in broken glass in Trastevere, it is 
thoughtlikely the glasses may have been destroyed 
for the sake of the gold and their value. The 
subjects depicted upon them are more numerous 
than those painted on the walls of the catacombs ; 





‘artist, and then effaced his work with a chisel, 





and are minutely described by the authors of the 


par a thou live happily with thine own. Life | 
and happiness to thee and thine.” We refer our | 
readers to this chapter. 
The Christian sarcophagi are another distinct 

department in the antiquities of the catacombs. 

By far the largest number of these have been | 
transported to the great hall of the Lateran 

palace, where they were arranged by Padre | 
Marchi, and have since been increased in number | 
by De Rossi. hey are not 80 early as the paint- 
ings. Only eighteen can be identified by their 

inscriptions as belonging to the first four 
centuries, and of these only four are considered | 
as anterior to the time of Constantine. The 
earliest, with a definite Christian subject depicted | 
upon it, the nativity, has a consular date, which | 
determinee it as the work of A.D. 343. The) 
cause of this tardy use of sculpture is attributed 
to the fact that the painter could prosecute his 
work underground safe from observation, while 
there would be not only the danger of drawing 
attention to any sculpture executed in a work- 
shop, but the difficulty of getting it conveyed to 
the catacombs. But directly the Christian 
religion became protected by the conversion and 
profession of Constantine, the sculptor was freely 
employed. Sometimes, we know, a Christian 
desirous of placing some beloved object in a 
sarcophagus in preference to depositing the 
remains in an ordinary recess in the wall of a 
catacomb, bought a sculptured stone of a Pagan 


or turned the ornamentation to the wall that it 
might not offend Christian eyes when fixed. On 
the reverse of a tomb slab inscribed Irene, for 
example, was found a Bacchanalian scene ; and 
a representation of Cupid and Psyche was found 
with signs of plaster upon it buried beneath the 
floor, as though it had been likewise hidden from 
devout eyes. This branch of the subject is also 
ably treated. 

The mode of construction, and the gradual 
development of a cemetery is the next depart- 
ment broached. It is illustrated with several 
plans, which make it extremely clear notwith- 
standing its intricacy. Taking the catacomb of 
San Callixtus as an example, it is shown that 
after the Christian proprietor had secured a site 
250 ft. along a road, with a depth of 100 ft., he 
caused a staircase to be dug down to a certain 
level, and then a gallery to be picked out which 
extended round three sides of the area, and was 
furnished at the extreme end with a second stair- 
case to the surface. The second side, of course, 
connected the twoothers, butatintervals down the 
length of frontage there were two other galleries 
that extended and also communicated right 
through the site with both. Besides these, there 
were also four other galleries crossing the depth, 
but not quite extending to the opposite side. One 
of these shorter galleries led to the Papal crypt 
and its accessories ; and opening out of the main 
passage close to the approach to this celebrated 
centre were formed three cubicula, Thus the 
plan is three sides of an oblong, with passages 
crossing from one side to the other, and others 
beginning to cross, but not completing the under- 
taking; and one of these shortened galleries 
widening out and opening into crypts, all alike 
being filled with graves. Afterwards fresh exca- 
vations, on a lower level, gained by steps, formed 
more galleries stretching across the area; and 
additional cubicula were made to open out of 
the first main gallery, uniform with the first set, 











entrances were made from an adjacent sand-pit, 
so that, in case of pursuit, escape was facilitated. 
Finally, this cemetery was enlarged by com- 
munications made into others, into the history of 
which we cannot enter. And, after all, in the 
days of the persecution under Diocletian, the 
galleries that had been made with so much care 
and lined with the pious dead from the floor- 
lines to the headways, were purposely filled 
with earth, so as to baffle the tyrant’s attempts to 
dishonour them. 

The analytical description of this cemetery is 
that, perhaps, which would interest our readers 
most; but, as it should be studied with the 
excellent map of “ Roma Sotterranea” opened 
before them, we have forborne to do more than 
touch upon these archzological particulars. 

The work is supplemented with an account of 
a relic intimately associated with the personages 
and period to which it relates,—the chair of 
St. Peter, so carefully guarded that for 200 
years it was not seen by mortal man. There is 
an illustration of it, obtained from a photograph 
when it was exposed on the eighteen hundredth 
anniversary of the martyrdom of the apostles. 
It igs an old yellow oak chair, formed of four 
uprights united by horizontal bars, two being 
higher than the others to form the back :— 


“The four oak legs were evidently once square, but 
they are much eaten away by age, and have also had 

ieces cut from them, Thess time-worn portions have 

een strengthened, and rendered more ornamental by 
pieces of dark acacia wood, which form the whole interior 
part of the chair, and which appear to have hardly 
suffered at all from the same causes which have so altered 
the appearance of the oak legs. The panels and the front 
and sides, and the row of arches with the tympanum above 
them, which forms the back, are also composed of this 
wood. But the most remarkable circumstance about 
these two different kinds of material is, that all the ivory 
ornaments which cover the front and back of the chair 
are attached to the scacia portions alone, and never te the 
parts composed of oak,” 

Some of the ornamentation is attributed to the 
age of Charlemagne, and some, such as the 
Labours of Hercules in the ivory panels, is more 
ancient ; the oak-work is deemed likely to be as 
old as tradition states it to be. Every known 
historical mention of the chair is quoted, 
beginning with Bede’s statement :— 

“ King Ceadwalla, the powerful in war, for love of God 
left all, that he might visit and see Peter, and Peter's 
chair, and humbly receive from his font the cleansing 
water.” 

It is known that St. Damascus placed it in 
the baptistery of the Vatican, and considered 
probable that up to that period it may have 
been preserved in the crypt of St. Peter’s tomb, 
or in the Basilica of Constantine. 1t was moved 
from chapel to chapel on the Vatican before the 
days of Alexander VII., who enclosed it in the 
bronze monument, where, until the anniversary 
mentioned, it has since been hidden, To ac- 
count for the fact that the Abbot John, in the 
list of relics he gathered for Queen Theolinda, 
states that he obtained “oil from the chair on 
which Peter the Apostle was first enthroned” on 
the Via Salaria Nova, it is suggested there may 
have then been in existence a second chair, used 
by St. Peter, as he made two visits to Rome, and 
that both may have been at first equally 
treasured as relics. We avail ourselves of per- 
mission to reproduce the view of the chair, but 
give no undertaking as to the age of the relic. 

The publishers have spared no pains to enable 
us to realise, with maps, woodcuts, and chromo- 
lithographs, the various remains of the moment- 
ous times when Christianity was a new and 
simple faith opposed to a gorgeous array of 
mythological deities. 
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PYRFORD CHURCH, SURREY. 


Tus church has lately been reopened after 
restoration. Those features of the old building 
which were concealed by modern disfigurements 
have been restored to view, and the whole build- 
ing has been put into a state of repair. The 
walls, which were badly cracked, have been 
buttressed and made sound as far as possible; 
the timbers of the wooden belfry, which was 
entirely decayed, have been replaced by new 
oak; the foundations have been drained; the 
roofs have been boarded and felted, and the 
tiling relaid. 

The church, though small, possesses many 
features of interest. It retains throughout its 
fifteenth-century roofs, and the greater part of 
the pewing of the same date. The east part of 
the nave roof has a curious boarded ceiling, of 
five cants decorated with yellow flowers on a dull 
red ground, constracted below the braces of the 
roof, which once formed the ceiling or canopy 
of a rood-loft. Several wall paintings have 
been discovered, and, where possible, preserved. 

The elaborate Jacobean pulpit and sounding- 
board have been cleaned from paint, and restored 
and completed with anew base. They are partly 
of oak and partly of Gr, with a strong red vein, 
and are curiously inlaid. The removal of the 
paint has browght to light the date 1628, which 
is inlaid with wood of a different grain in the 
centre panel. 

The church has been paved with Godwin’s 
tiles, and warmed; a new font has been given, 
and a vestry added. Thearchitect was Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, of London. The builder was Mr. 
Durtnell, of Brastead, Kent. 





ON JEWISH SYNAGOGUES IN GALILEE. 





THe second quarterly statement of the 


Palestine Exploration Fand Committee contains | 


some notes on this subject by Captain CO. W. | 


Wilson, R.E. No date is given, so that they | 


may not be quite recent; but as we have not | 
met with them in print before, and they are 
really so much more instructive, so far as they | 
go, than what we are just now getting from the | 
Holy City, we print the pith of them :— 

“ During the late expedition to Palestine, the | 
remains of several undoubted Jewish 8 
were examined, and it is proposed in the follow- 
ing paper to give some account of their arrange- | 
ment and construetion as shown by the existing | 
ruins. The synagogues visited, nine in number, | 
are sitnated in the district north of the Sea of 
Galilee at Nebartein, El Jish, Kefr Birim, Meiron, | 
Um el Amud, Irbid, Tel Hum, and Kerazeh. | 
Some other remains of the same description | 
were said to exist in the hills above Tyre, but | 
that part of the country did not come within the | 
work of the exploring party. 

In choosing sites for the synagogues in the | 
different towns, the builders have by no means | 
selected the most prominent positions. That at | 
Nebartein lies below the old town; at Meiron a| 
site has been excavated in the rocky side of the | 
hill; and at Irbid the building is awkwardly | 
situated in the lower part of the town, some | 
distance down the northern slope of the hiil, | 


which has been partly cut away for it. Little is the architrave. At Tel Hum and Um el Amud| has now taken 


obtained to the length of the cubit or other 
measure used by the masons; but they proved 
to be very unequal, no two in the same building 
being alike. 

With the exception of Irbid, where the form of 
the ground necessitated a different construction, 
the entrances are at the southern end, an 
arrangement hardly expected, as every Jew on 
entering must have turned his back on Jerusalem. 
The entrances are three in number, one large 
doorway opening into the centre aisle, and a 
smaller one on either side ; the small 
at Kefr Birim has only one entrance. The 
door-posts have peculiar architrave mouldings, 
the details of which may be seen in the 
plans and photographs. Those at Meiron 
and Kefr Birim are identical, and those at 
Irbid are of the same character, The doors 
have all been folding ones with socket hinges, 
and closed by bars on the inside. In the large 
synagogue at Kefr Birim, which is nsed as an 
Arab house, the modern doors are hung in the 
old fittings. On the lintels over the doors there 
is much variety of ornament. At Nebartein is 
an inscription in Hebrew, and a tation of 
the seven-branched candlestick, similarto, though 
of rougher workmanship than, the well-known 
one on Titus’s Arch, and identical with one found 
in the catacombs at Rome. At the small syna- 
gogue at Kefr Birim is another inscription, and 
some defaced sculpture which evidently repre- 
sents two animals lying down, one on either side 
of an open flower, possibly intended for the 
Paschal Lamb. At the large synagogue at Kefr 
Birim is a wreath with two lambs defaced in the 
same manner ; and above this a moulding with a 
well-executed scroll of vine-leaves with bunches 
of grapes, and at one end a vase, perhaps the pot 
of manna. At Kerazeh, Meiron, and Irbid, the 
architrave mouldings of the door-posts have been 
carried round the heads of the doors. At Tel 
Hum, on one lintel is what appears to be the pot 
of manna, and on either side of it something like 
a reed, which may possibly be Aaron’s rod. The 
sculpture on the main lintel is too much destroyed 
to distinguish its subject ; on the top, cut in low 
relief, is a garland held ap in several loops, over 
which is a flower. Above the centre door at 
Kefr Birim, there is a semicircular relieving arch, 
with several mouldings carried round its face. 
It is the only instance in which a doorway 
remains entire; but the others, judging from a 
curious slab found at Tel Hum, were in the same 
style, and it seems probable that the ornamented 
blocks uncovered at Kerazeh were situated 
immediately over the lintels of the doors in place 
of such arches. - 

At Kefr Birim there is a sort of porch with a 
sunk court in front of the entrance, and there 
appears to have been a similar one at Meiron. 
In the former synagogue, above the plain face of 
the enclosing wall, runs a small projecting 
moulding, corresponding in height and position 
with the abacus of the capitals of the porch ; 
and as fragments identical in character were 
found at Tel Hum, Irbid, and Meiron, it seems 
to have been used in all the buildings. Above 
this moulding is an architrave of which there 
are also remains at Tel Hum and Meiron. It 
cannot be certainly determined what was above 
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have architrave monidings, and the soffit ig 
ornamented ; the rafters, jndging by the s 
left for them, 8} in. deep by 2 

large size; but this would be 
roof were flat and covered with 
be objected that there is no 
but the descri as 

fleets foe - ns leah 
was no ty in procu a 
This flat roof, with thick earthen 
seems also to have been adopted for the 
houses at Kerazeh and other places in Palestine 
is, perhaps, one reason for the closeness 
which the columns are placed to each other. [| 
is still used for nearly all modern Arab houses, 
and is the best adapted for keeping out the 
intense heat of the sun. 

In the front of the large synagogue at Kefr 
Birim there are two small windows for lighting 
the interior ; but whether there were others at 
the sides, and whether this was the usual mode 
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ap 
finished than RS eaiech ant to have been orna- 
mented much more profusely. The capitals are 
of the Corinthian order, and there are remains 
of a heavy cornice and frieze. The exterior was 
decorated with pilasters, the only instance met 
with in this class of building. On the eastern 
side is a later addition, the walls of which have 
di: down to the plinth course. It con- 
sists of a rectangular building, having threo 
entrances on the north side and one on the east, 
and the exterior was ornamented with pilasters 
similar to those on the sy . ‘There is no 
doorway connecting the two buildings, and the 
walls meet with a straight joint, those of the 
later addition abutting on and hiding the corner 
pilasters of the original construction. During 
the excavations a portion of a curious slab was 
found, on which is represented hae 
1 building, ibly a synagogue. nt, 
pe, bi shown, ten columns or pilasters with 
Tonic capitals set on a plinth course. Two of 
the pilasters form the jambs of the door, which 
has a cireular head and ornament like those 
found entire at Kerazeh, and in fragments at 
Irbid and Tel Hum. The door is slightly open, 
and is panelled. The entablature, which runs 
above the columns, is carried round the arch of 
the door. Mixed with the débris were found 
several remains of a much later date, which may 
have been added if the synagogue was ever used 
asachurch. There are no traces of a mihrab 
or of its ever having been turned into a mosque.” 








DOBROYD CASTLE, TODMORDEN. 


WE have before now mentioned this structure 
which has been built under the direetion of Mr. 





John Gibson for Mr. John Fielden. The owner 
ion of it, and we avail 


left of any of the synagogues, The stone has a number of slabs with different floral ornaments ourselves of particulars given by the clerk of 


been carried away for more recent erections,and were found, which appeared to have formed part | the works, Mr, W. Glover. 


It is in the castel- 


with the exception of Irbid, Tel Hum, and, per-/ of a frieze, and at the former several portions of lated style of the Tndor period, with four angle 


hape, Kerezeh, they have not been made use of a heavy cornice of peculiar shape, which may battering turrets, 
by the races who have occupied Palestine in have run above the frieze; bat the style of deco- | having a flag-tarret at the north-west angle, 
later times. Those at Tel Hum and Kerazeh ration of this synagogue is so different in most | 
have possibly been turned into churches; that respects from that of the others that it would | built of native stone, 


at Irbid, where the door is on the eastern side, 
has been used as a mosque. The entrances of | 
the others being at their southern ends, which | 
would have obliged a Moslem on entering to | 
turn his back on Mecca, seem to have rendered | 
them unsuitable for this purpose. 

The buildings are always rectangular, having 
the longest dimension in a nearly north and 
south direction, and the interiors are divided 
into five aisles by four rows of columns, except 
in the small synagogue at Kefr Birim, where 
there have been only two rows of columns and 
three aisles. The masonry of the walls is well 
built and solid, of native limestone ; the stones 
are set without mortar, the beds and joints being 
‘chiselled in’ from 2 in. to 5 in., and the re- 
mainder rough picked ; the exterior faces are 
finely dressed, but the backs are left rough, more 
readily to take the plaster with which the 
interiors seem to have been covered, and of 
which some traces remain at Tel Hum. Great 
attention was paid to the heights of the several 
courses, in the hope that some clue might be 





hardly be fair to take it as a general example ; 
and no fragments of cornice were seen at any 
other place. 

The floors of the synagogues are paved with 
slabs of white limestone. The arrangement of 
the columns is the same in all. The inter- 
columnar distances are excessively small ; but 
whether this arose from want of constructive 
skill or an attempt to assimilate the buildings 
to something of the same kind in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, is difficult to say. There is one 
striking peculiarity to be noticed, that the two 
corner columns at the northern end invariably 
have their two exterior faces square like pillars, 
and the two interior ones formed by half- 
engaged columns. 

The capitals are various. At Tel Hum and 
Kerazeh they are Corinthian, and the fillet round 
the neck bas a pretty rope moulding. On the 
Tel Hum slab Ionic only are shown; at Irbid 
there are Corinthian and Ionic; and at El Jish, 
Kefr Birim, Meiron, Um el Amnd, and Irbid, a 


surmounted by a main meet 
ap 
a spiral staircase up the same. The Castle is 
i Food abort 1,500,000 bricks. 
made of native clay, have also been used on the 
works. The building is 223 fc. long, by 90 ft.; 
the height of the flag-tower from the floor line, 
82 ft.; the top of the main tower is 27 ft. 
square. Entering at the tower (or principal) 
entrance, we are in the vestibule. The walls of 
the vestibule are carried up in Bath stone, with 
oak-panelled ceiling; the floor is of red and 
white Mansfield stone, and the dadoing round is 
in Riga and Pollard oak. Passing forward we 
find ourselves in the saloon. The columns and 
pilasters are of Devonshire marble, the capitals 
of the columns being carved with represente 
tions of English national sports. ‘The panels 
over the doorways are of Caen stone, with re- 
pr tations (ist) picking cotton, (2nd) ? 
ing cotton, (8rd) Arkwright, represented with 9 
lathe, wheels, and mechanical instraments near 
him, in his father’s barber’s shop, y= 
deep thought upon some invention, (4th) work- 
ing the cotton—girls in a mill. There are se 
carved shields in the saloon, each bearing the 








peculiar description of capital, which seems to 


monogram of the founder and his wife, J. B. F- 
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From the floor line to the top of the saloon is 

34 ft, ; the floor dimensions are 27 ft. by 44 ft. ; THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL 
anys gy ye alg ig & the MUSEUM. 

upper corridors, The billiard-room (3 by} Tux new building in Bowli West- 
21} ft.) is to the right; it is fitted up with oak.| minster, was i oe pe a Rare 


The centre flower over the gaslight is emble- 
matical of the room, being composed of figures 
representing energy. All the chimney-pieces and | and influential persons. 

fenders are of choice marble of different hues,| The President, on taking the chair, said the 
the stoves all bearing the monograms of the| time has come at which we may formally open 
founder and his lady. The inner portion of the | the proceedings of this evening. You are all of 
chimney-piece, next, to the stove, and the hearth, | you, I hope, aware of the object for which we are 
are of Minton tiles, and burnished | met here to-night, This architectural museum 
steel. All the floors are of oak ; there is no|of ours has existed now these eighteen years, 
painted wood nor paperhanging in the building ; which means to say that many of those who are 
all the walls are painted. The principal win- | studying at the museum,—and studying there, it 
dows are fitted with Clark’s ,patent. revolving | may be hoped, with honour to themselves aud 
shutters, and Meakin’s self-acting sash fastener, | good to their country,—were not born when this 
which is applied to 130 windows. The hot-| museum was instituted. Some of you. will 
water arrangements have been supplied by Mr. | remember the good old times we used to have at 
D. O, Boyd, London, The gas arrangements are | Canon-row, and how, after we went to the ground, 
by Strode & Co., of London. The whole of the| we were long at the South Kensington Museum, 
plaster work is done in Parian cement. Every as lodgers and visitors, and not as proprietors, 
room in the Castle is ventilated by a distinct | Well, we had our ups and downs, but, on. the 


last... Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., presided, and 
was supported by a large number of well-known 





ventilating shaft, and all the rooms have pure| whole, we had a good time there; and now that | aspect, 


ol Bsa rg the gery: a also so | we “er oa'ek South 2 henringioe Museum, we owe 
r is thrown in rooms | great t to t 
in wiater and cold in summer; the grates are | st es ban pi er — 
the patent of Mr. D. O. Boyd (mentioned above). | from them, and we haye parted, shaking hands 
Next we come to the breakfast-room (20 ft. by | together in a spirit of the most fect friendship 
22 ft.) ; the frieze in thi i i is ; es 
2 ft.) 5 frieze in this room is ornamented | and good will. And now here we are in our own 
pa rose enrichment. The centre flower is also building. Here we are pursuing the workthat was 
cornea he me room. N ne - seek inst nd Same navnee us at “~ And what is that 
ing-room ; the whole o ti hard, and 
woodwork in the drawing-room is inlaid in — oe emmagerene 8 of sng oe 
designs in the following kinds of wood: walnut | workman by the hand and training him in his 
Seni aeel cee tinie tha eee aes enna 
) - ke e . , “Toc | —any g y. We area 
aa — ie sides by enenen, capetite “4 Soenhing Danieen-; We are aschool, We are 
. rieze is wor! with passion- inery king the details i 
flower in enrichment, The chimneypiece is of | fellows’ 1 brains, oa ag me ee 
or trade gel aeeearie eae te ee 
is what we are for. e hear a gre 
eta Ree hire eine Sa 
entrance are in ne, | techni ucation, ical. ed ion i 
and the woodwork and flvors are similar to those | good thing, and —~ are the le who found it 
in the vestibule. Passing on to the dining-room | oat a good. re it-was found on 
: im ae Fnning od A -room | out a many years before it was found ont 
pnt Pan the ao - ane Se paid _ on hi sno reat sted ation in 
enrichment, In the staircase ae saloon to | — vat pan hope _— may reg ss atts 
the corridors the banisters are gilt. solid ; the cessful. You know who have worked. this 
elves Be-ig one ge are ee nas ERO faatitntion from the first. You know how Mr, 
is o @ an . wo) tt, whose time and thoughts. are aluable 
massive Devonshire marble columns form the to him, has ual ors given ma ee 
l. The columns of the corridors are of | though ; 
newel, . rs ; ought to us as our treasurer; and I deeply 
Devonshire and Greek green marble, with regret, that though he made every arrangement 
carved capitals representing floral and animal | to be here to-night, a grievous illness in his 
life, The base of the saloon and the staircase | family keeps him at home, You know also how 





is a square; it then forms into an octagon and 
culminates in acircle, It is lighted by a glass 
lantern-light by day, and at night by two 
magnificent sun-lights, by Strode. All the work 
here, inside, is carried up in Bath stone, and the 
top of the banisters round the corridor is covered 
with crimson velvet. In the sections between 
the columns, at the top of the staircase, are 
mirrors. Of the rooms along the corridors, the 
first to which our attention is drawn is Mrs. 
Fielden’s boudoir. The passion-flower enrich- 
ment ig in the frieze of the cornice. Most of 
the woodwork is of Hungarian ash, the door is 
chastely inlaid with purple-wood, birch, ambona, 
and ebony ; the wardrobe adjoining is entirely 
furnished with fittings of pencil-cedar. The 
bedrooms are of uniformly good character, all 
the woodwork being oak. The stables, fitted up 
by Messrs. Musgrave & Brothers, Belfast, have 
accommodation for seventeen horses, with a 
Coach-house, harness-room, &c., and a dog- 
kennel large enough to hold a pack of hounds, 
The stables are floored with bricks inside the 
stalls, and with Lob quarry stone in the passage ; 
the walls are done with Minton tiles and oak. 
The stables, &c., are 100 ft. by 90 ft. The area 
of the greenhouses and vineries is 120 ft. square ; 
of the walled-in kitchen garden, 150 ft. by 
120 ft. The total number of rooms in the 
Castle is sixty-six. 








Designs at the Manchester Exhibition. 
Mr, J. EK. Watson, architect, Newcastle, president 
of the Northern Architectural Association, has 
been appointed by the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England one of the 
judges to adjudicate and report upon the merits 
of the different designs and plans sent for com- 
petition at the. Society’s exhibition, at Man- 
chester. Mr. Watson himself was awarded the 
first premium at the society’s exhibition at 
Leeds in 1861. 





much our Hon. Secretary has worked for us; also 
Mr. Lomax, who is up early and to bed late, and 
here and there and everywhere, he is heart and 
soul devoted to your work. As to our council, 
our friends, and supporters, I say nothing. 


tectural taste, it would be found that there 
was great need for encouragement in that re- 
spect. It was true there were some most 
magnificent buildings in that part of the metro- 
polis—some of the greatest buildings that were 
to be found in England, or perhaps in the 
world, such as Westminster Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament,—but he was afraid 
that neither from Westminster Abbey, with 
all its ancient beauty, nor from the Houses 
of Parliament, with all their architectural 
ornament and scientific arrangement, had 
we derived much instruction with regard to 
the important work of building our domestic 
edifices, He recollected that in the earlier days 
of his residence at Westminster, when setting 
up house at Dean’s Yard, he had a notable illus- 
tration of architectural taste from a person who 
supplied fenders and fireirons, and who recom- 
mended to him a highly ornamented Gothic 
fender, his reason for doing so being that it 
would match the Abbey. He was much struck 
with this illustration of architectural taste, 
and although it had something ludicrous in its 
it was architectural taste notwithstand- 
ing, and betrayed a love of art which deserved 
to be commended even in its faintest indications. 
There was something else now than a highly- 
ornamented fender to match the Abbey; there 
were very elegant architectural decorations ; the 
museum Contained many excellent specimens of 
architectural design, calcalated to afford both 
pleasure and instruction; and it was to be hoped 
that the commendable efforts of the promoters 
of this institution to advance the cause of archi- 
tectural science .amongst.us would meet with 
that appreciation which they so well deserved— 
that there would emanate from this institution a 
spirit which would animate and guide all those 
who were devoted to the study of architecture, 
so that, mastering and improving on the secrets 
of architectural art possessed by those who pre- 
ceded them, they might turn them to account in 
their time, and perpetuate them for ages to come. 

Sir H. Bartle Frere referred to the progress 
which had been made in the metropolis during 
the last thirty or thirty-five years, in the art to 
which this building was dedicated—a subject of 
which hia long absence im other parts enabled 
him to speak with some confidence. He could 
well remember the time when, to show a 
foreigner a new building in London, was to show 
him about the ugliest and most tasteless edifice 
that human ingenuity could devise. But when 
he came back to London, after a long interval of 
years, the scene was changed, and he was glad 
to find that our good old metropolis, with all its 
shortcomings, had in no respect fallen behind 
the other great cities of the world, so far as a 
tolerably extensive range of travel enabled him 
to judge. It was true that we missed in London 
the long straight streets and uniform buildings 





which were characteristic of other great capitals 


Their names [referring to the report of the of Europe, such as Paris; but he found in 
museum for the year] are written in this book, | London, asin other great cities of England, what 
Bat. there is one announcement I am prond to| was, perhaps, more precious to Englishmen— 


make to-day, and it is that her gracious Majesty 
the Queen has in the kindest manner consented 
to be our patron, and has given farther proof 
of her sympathy for us, for she bas given the 
very munificent donation of 501. to our building 
fund, and I have no doubt that in a short time 
weshall soon formally be, what we virtually are 
now, the Royal Architectural Museum, I do 
not attempt to be the showman of all the things 
around this gallery, and around the ground- 
floor of this museum—specimens not only of 
the remains of ancient. architeoture, and ancient 
casts, but specimens of modern art generously 
contributed by many of those who are foremost 
in the good work of renewing art-workmanship 
in our day. Behind me, on this platform, 
there are many distinguished men,— men dis- 
tinguished in the church, in the State, and in 
art; I shall call on them successively to speak. 
I shall impose upon them the rule of giving 
short stirring discourses, of five or seven 
minutes’ duration. The first I shall call upon 
to speak is an old friend, and earnest sup- 
porter of ours—one respected, venerated, be- 
loved; and one who, with the good will of his 
country, has been placed in the second highest 
position which a British subject can fill—I mean 
the Lord Chancellor. 

The Lord Chancellor, after alluding to the 
warm interest he naturally felt in the esta- 
blishment of such an institution in that part 
of the metropolis with which he had. been so 
long and intimately connected, observed that 
a few steps beyond the building which had 
thus been erected for the promotion of archi- 


evidences of individual thought and liberty of 
| action, which would gofar to compensate for defect 
|of architecture, and which, with respect to this 
| particular art, he regarded as lying at the root of 
| all excellence. He might be wrong; he spoke 
only as a layman ; but the effect which had been 
produced on his mind by much that he had seen 
of the new buildings in foreign capitals of 
Europe was that they have too much of the 
impress of one mind. There was about them,so 
to speak, too much of personal government,—too 
much despotic ordering that this street should be 
here and that honse there, and that the archi- 
tecture should be of the same uniform character 
Bat when he came to England he found in the 
great masses of new buildings which adorned 
our capitals the traces of independent thonght 
and action, which, as already said, he regarded 
as lying at the root of all real excellence in 
architectural art generally. At the same time 
he saw in every part of England evidence that 
men e i a real reverence for what was 
excellent in the architecture of ancient times. 
There was a time when what might be called 
the old churchwarden spirit used to rule 
in our church architecture as well as in other 
matters; and when, if an ancient carved stone 
were found, it was thought well to root it out of 
its place, and put up in its stead something in 
painted wood, But that day, which he was old 
enough to remember, had passed away, and now 
he found that amongst all classes, gentle and 
simple, educated and uneducated, wherever there 
was apythiog good in old art, there was a 
disposition to preserve it, and to make the 
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most of it, and, as far as possible, to follow 
its peculiar excellencies. These two things, 
freedom of thought and freedom of action, 
which Englishmen had in this, as in other 
things, joined to a reverence for the past, seemed 
to him to contain the germs of great future 
excellence in art, and especially in architecture. 
The fruits of this were seen everywhere in our 
buildings—not only in London, but in Man- 
chester and elsewhere. He had been in Man- 
chester last week, and having known that city 
thirty years ago he was quite astounded to see 
what excellent architecture there was there, not 
only in the public buildings, but also in the 
dwelling-houses. He saw one dwelling-house, 
belonging to a man who had himself wielded 
the hammer as a working mason, which for 
beauty and general conception would compare 
with,—whilst in details it would certainly far 
surpass,—any palace he ever saw in any foreign 





metropolis. In the midst of all this, there were 
few things, he believed, of greater importance, 


fabrics, which excited the admiration and in- 
creased the devotion of succeeding ages. We 
might still at the present day continue that form 
of combination and brotherhood which consti- 
tuted the strength and the glory of the Middle 
Ages. That meeting was brought together by a 
common feeling for artistic architecture; by a 
common love of architectural beauty; & common 
desire to arrange forms of beauty in the exterior 
of our buildings which might render them more 
acceptable and more profitable to the inhabitants 
of our towns; and this museum afforded an in- 
stance of the sort of co-operation which could 
alone be successful in attaining the object in view. 

The Earl of Powis believed there was no art 
to which a museum was a greater necessity than 
the art of working in stone, whether as regarded 
architecture or sculpture. Whether we took 
architecture or sculpture, we were obliged to go 
back to ancient and classical times; and so far 
from our having yet been able to improve npon 
or excel those classical works of the past, the 


particular, a period 
years, and did not illustrate other periods of art, 
He earnestly desired to see for the metropolig 
an architectural museum, in which the Assy. 
rian, Egyptian, Indian, Grecian, Roman, By. 

Renaissance, and, in fact, the 


that the progress might be seen, and the steps 





both to the architect and the workman who! greatest triumph men had hoped to achieve was | 


carried out his conceptions, than such a museum to emulate, not to rival, the old masters. In 
as had just been opened by the labours of the Greece we found buildings which, even in their 


President and his coadjutors. 

The Hon. W. Cowper said that having been | 
one of those who fostered the early existence of 
the South Kensington Museum, he acknowledged 
that he rather grudged the day when this Archi- | 
tectural Museum left those hospitable walls; 
and yet, looking at the admirable lodging which 
the latter had found, he could not find it in his 
heart to say that it ought not to have made the 
change to Westminster. The public must neces- 
sarily take great interest in the proceedings of 
this society. We were living at a time when 
rich persons were willing to spend money on 
large and costly buildings in London; bat 
although care and skill and science were exer- 
cised upon these buildings, it was to be regretted 
that comparatively few people who moved about 
the streets of London took the slightest in- 
terest in or cared one fig about the generality 
of buildings that were erected to adorn our 
streets. There were to be seen in these buildings 
beautiful proportions, great massiveness, and 
scientific attainments ; but there was something 
wanting to interest the people in our modern 
architecture. And why was our modern archi- | 
tecture not interesting to the people? He, 


| ruins, were our admiration, which we ourselves 
were not able to surpass, and which had far- 
nished models of architecture for all civilized 
Europe. The worst specimens of architecture 
that disgraced England were those which our 
architects servilely copied without stadying 
the spirit of the particular order to which the 
works belonged. Architecture was a study 
which required the whole energies and devotion 
of the mind, which must be taken up as a living 
art, and not as a mere trick of the servile 
copyist. He was not without hope that the 
efforte of this society would do something to 


arrest that decay which he believed began in the | 


last century, and which had already in many 
respects been checked in the present century, 
and do something to redeem the character, 
illustrate the dignity, and promote the progress 
of the architecture of England. 

Sir Chas. Trevelyan referred with satisfaction 
to many important architectural improvements 
that were now being carried out in the metro- 
polis, instancing Threadneedle-street, the Strand, 
and the Thames Embankment, for which last- 
mentioned improvement he said that neither 
Government nor Parliament could claim the 


believed it was because there had not been in it least credit, the credit being entirely due to the 
free scope for the exercise of the skill and art of good sense and public spirit of Sir John Thwaites 
the workmen. Very few of our buildings had any | and Mr. Bazalgette. He contrasted the irregular 
decoration in stone. There was Pall-mall, that but not unpicturesque streets of London with 
stately street, with ite rich clubs, showing suc- | the long, straight, uniform streets of Paris; the 
cessions of columns and windows resembling one | latter, which had the worst of the contrast, 
another ; but the only decoration of stone to be owing their rigid uniformity mainly to the fact 
seen there was put up at such a height that | that the improvements of Paris proceeded from 
without the aid of a glass few people could a single administratioa—he might almost say 
discern what it meant. What immense scope | from a single mind ; whereas, in London we had 
would buildings like the United Service Club, | proceeded with all the independence, originality, 
the Travellers’ Club, and the Athenwum afford | and variety of the Anglo-Saxon race. He hoped 
for decoration if artists were allowed to exercise | these improvements would go on, and that the 
their skill upon these buildings, giving Government, the great companies, the clubs, and 
to them such decorations as would remind us private builders, would be all found uniting in 
of the wars or travels of the men who consti-| doing their duty. What he wished especially to 
tuted these clubs. He believed there was call attention to was the houses of the working 
springing up in London a truer sense of what | classes and the poor—the last and best result of 
was calculated to interest people in our archi- | the improvement which had been effected or 
tecture; and now that this great and happy | was being effected in architecture. Architec- 
Gothic revival had begun to make itself known | ture had an important bearing on domestic hap- 
throughout the land, there was good hope that | piness and virtae; and he looked forward to the 


architecture would become more interesting, if 
not more in accordance with the canons and 
rules of criticism. There was a good future 
before us in many ways. There was in this 
country, in regard to architecture, entire freedom 
of competition. There was no canon or test 
which prescribed to people what sort of style 
ought to be adopted. In our streets we had a 
happy variety of buildings—a Classic building 
standing next to one of the Byzantine order, or 
an old red house of the time of Queen Anne, or, 
perhaps, a house erected in no style at all, but 
consisting of a brown wall with a certain 
number of square holesin it. The architect who 
was likely to succeed was not the architect who 
clung slavishly to any particular style, but who 
studied to p:oduce what would interest the public; 
but it must be remembered that if much was to 
be accomplished in architecture, it must be by 
sympathy, co-operation, and brotherhood. Those 
great cathedrals which adorned the country were 
reared by bands of men who were united together 
in sympathy, and in an earnest desire to produce 
something worthy of the purposes for which 
those buildings were erected ; and so little was 
their desire of fame, that we did not know the 
names of the people who planned, much less the 





names of the men who reared, these magnificent 


time when every man in London would be able | 


to live in a house consistent with health and 
comfort, and, above all, with pure morality. 

Sir Digby Wyatt, after referring to the neces- 
sity for co-operation on the part of employers, 
architects, and workmen, and especially to the 
necessity for the training of the wo:kman both 
in mind and in hand, in order tosuccess in archi- 
tecture, observed with regard to what had been 
said as to liberty of design in architecture, that 
that was a source of strength, bat that design in 
proportion to its freedom involved the respon- 
sibility of refinement. You must learn to do 
much, but you must Jearn still more to do well; 
and you must make this or that particular style 
of work subservient tothe great principles which 
ran through all styles of architecture. Do not 
let us leave behind us works which would show 
our minds to have been wandering and unsteady ; 
that we had been blind followers of antiquity 
on the one hand, or had, on the other hand, 
turned our backs on it as something worthless. 
He had faith in the catholicity of the institation 
which had just been established, and he hoped it 
would be the means of handing down to pos- 
terity some specimens of architectural perfection 
which would be regarded as favourable attribu- 
tions of the nineteenth century. 


‘understood. He hoped that out of the present 
| maseum might grow such an institution as that 
' towhich he had aspired ; and if the museum was to 
‘lay hold of the sympathies of those who wished 
|to see a living architecture practised amongst 
us, and not a mere system of copying, it must 
eventually take that shape. With regard to 
'the art-workmen themselves, he was afraid 
‘they did not take so much advantage ag 
‘they might do of the facilities which were 
‘thrown in their way for instruction. The 
| Society of Arts had offered prizes for works of 
| various sorts, but they had not responded so 
| cordially as might have been expected. It was 
'no use their saying that they desired to rise, 
| unless they took those steps which would enable 
them to do so,—unless they put their hearts in 
the work, and performed it with a will. He 
wished hearty success to the Architectural 
Museum ; bunt it was not meeting there, coming 
in now and then and looking at these specimens 
of architecture, that would accomplish the object 
in view; he wanted to see a body of willing 
students, who would work and make the best 
of the materials that were before them. 

The Dean of Westminster believed Lord 
Macaulay used to say that the greatest museum 
of architecture or sculpture in England was 
Westminster Abbey; and it was surely a great 
advantage to have established the Architectural 
Museum in such close connexion with that 
museum of which he had charge; and it would 
be a great pleasure to him if he could render his 
museum of additional value in the way of 
instruction by enabling the students at the 
Architectural Museum to come to the Abbey 
and finish their works. : 

Lord Nelson having made some observations, 

Mr. 8. C. Hall dwelt on the great antiquity of 
architecture—architecture having, in fact, pre 
ceded the fig-leaves. He spoke hopefully and ably 
of the fature of the new museum as a medium 
of instruction, pointing out that it originated 
|and was conducted mainly for the benefit of the 
workmen. 

Mr. Francis Powell thought that of all the 
services which good citizens could render to 
their country there was at this moment 20 
service more required, and none which if well 
done would bring greater benefit to England, 
than that which might be rendered by an archi- 
tect, whether a scientific or a practical workman, 
who should devise means whereby cheap and 
commodious houses might be farnisbed to the 
working-classes, with the necessary accompanl- 
ment of life-giving light and air. If there waa 
to be real or true advance, either in art or in 
any other department in which the haman mind 
exercised itself, there must be reverence for the 
works that had gone before. We mast learn to 
imitate what was good in them, and to 
their defects when once we had learnt to appre 
ciate their merits. . 

Mr. Gambier Parry regarded the establish- 
ment of this institution as a matter of congrata- 
lation to all parties interested in the arts in this 
country; and he trasted it was but 
nucleus of a more extensive organisation of the 
same nature which would hereafter arise. 

Mr. G. Hubbard moved a vote of thanks to the 
President, who duly acknowledged the compli- 
ment, and this closed the proceedings. 





Late in the evening Sir William Tite, M.P., 
was present, and with his usual liberality gave (@ 
second) 1001. to the building fand. We publish 
in our present number a view of the entrance 
front of the new building. 
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MR. THOMAS LEVERTON DONALDSON, 


Binevitus Professor of 


brchitecture, University ¢ ‘ollege, London: 


Past Presid: at of the PRowal Justitite of Bi itish Architects. 


PORTRAITS OF ARCHITECTS, WRITERS ON ARCHITECTURE, AND FRIENDS OF ART. 


Some few years ago we announced our intention to publish a series of 
portraits of contemporary Architects and promoters of architectural 
art. Modesty on the part of the two or three architects first applied 
to, and some other circumstances, led us to abandon the idea for a time. 
At the beginning of the present year, however, we revived the 
intention; and having now put ourselves into a position to proceed 
continuously, we publish in our present number, as the firat of a series, 
the portrait of Professor Donaldson,—widely known and esteemed, not 


alone for his abilities and acquirements, but for the large amount of 
time he gives to the service of the public, and his constant readiness 
to further a good purpose or assist a colleague. He has recently 
returned from interesting travels in the Kast. 

We do not propose, as arule, to give any biographical particulars 
with the portraits. They will appear from time to time as occasion 
serves or circumstances dictate, and will be so selected that a'l our 
readers will know what is in the heads we represent. 





“THE CHAIR OF ST. PETER.” ROME. 


-_——— all eS 
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THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM: BOWLING-STREET, DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER. | 
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THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL AND _| houses, the glass being fixed between watertight 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. |St00ved bars screwed together. The ventilation 
Tue Prince and Princess of Wales have received sedigg, eaheamans gern, Prt ae, Giooe 
a right hearty greeting from many thousands of | of Loughborough, exhibits a model curvilinear 
inhabitants of Manchester and its environs, | conservatory, with a graceful outline and a good 
and the many visitors who are straining the | ventilating arrangement, which admits of 
accommodation of hotels and private houses to| numerous modifications, according to require- 
their ane sap - The accommodation that | ment. In the same class is the Tenant’s portable 
was prov or spectators was something won- | Conservatory, by Mr. 8. Titley, of Congleton, in 
derfal. Apart from walls, wall-heads, chimney- | which the giazing is done without putty, but by 
tops, and windows — there are no ba battle- | a different mode from that before referred to. 
ments” available as “ coigns of vantage,’—there | No brickwork is used in this construction, and 
were stands erected along the line of the|such conservatories may be easily removed by 
royal procession to accommodate, not tens of tenants. It is a neat and economical stractare. 
thousands of spectators merely, but literally | Wheeler, of Nottingham, is also a notable ex- 
hundreds of thousands. The route included | hibitor in this class; as is also Boulton, of Nor- 
Stretford-road; @ fine thoroughfare, formerly a | wich, who exhibits a very handsome conservatory, 
road” in the ordinary acceptation of that | in which the ornamental iron work, in ridge and 
word, but now @ wide street, of which there isa | finials, and in the formation of an elegant 
stretch of two miles in a straight line, one end | elliptical arch in the interior, plays a very con- 
of which is near the principal entrance to the | spicuous part. : 
Royal Agricultural Society’s show-yard, at Old | 
Trafford, of about 80 acres, which includes the 
site of the Art-Treasures Exhibition of 1857. 
In this fine road there was accommodation pro- ASSOCIATION, 





WORCESTER MODEL DWELLINGS 


pointed, of an equal number of employers and men; that 


a ch be selected who shall be acceptabie to both 
parties; and that the decision of the Board shall be binding 
upon both employers and men.” 


Darlington.—About.150 delegates from the 
various lodges of the Bricklayers’ Labourers 
Accidental and Burial Society have had sittings 
at Darlington, the conference commencing on 
Monday and terminating on Saturday. Dele- 
gates attended from all the chief towns in 
England— Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Hull, Newcastle, &c., even 
places as distant as Torquay being represented. 
Mr. John Kennedy, of Halifax, presided over the 
conference, Mr. Hinnigan, of Hull, being vice- 
chairman. No question as to wages was raised, 
the meeting confining itself to carrying out the 
business connected with the financial affairs of 
the society, and making such levies as would be 
requisite to meet future contingencies. Members 
seeking work are aided by the society, relief is 
afforded in case of accident, whilst a bonus is 
given to the friends of a member on his decease. 

Birmingham.—Arrangements are in progress 
for the second annual congress of trade councils 
and trade societies, to commence at Birming- 
ham, on Monday, August 23rd. Up to the 





vided for an enormous multitude of spectators ; THE i 
v i wearer ; general annual meeting of the Worcester 
Alexandra” and “ Victoria” stands, stands Association for building Dwellings for the 
with other names, and without names, in| Labouring Classes has been held at the Guild- 
front of the fine town-hall of Hulme town-|hall. The chair was occupied by Mr. G. W. 
ship, of Holy Trinity Church, Chorlton town- | Hastings; there being also present Rev. T. L. 
all, St. Andrew’s Church, and on or in front of | Wheeler, Admiral Sir Thomas Hastings, K.C.B. 
numerous open places, and public and private | and other gentlemen. ‘ ; 
buildings. A stand over All Saints’ burying-| Mr. Aldrich, Hon. Sec., read the report of the 
ground, at the junction of Oxford-road and past year, the opening paragraph of which was 
Stretford-road, was alone capable of accom- as follows :— 
modating 10,000 persons. In the city, also,| |, : 
extensive provision of the same kind was |. Preventing the proprstors thie 15h annual report 
made, particularly in the neighbourhood of announcing that its tenor is not very coluieatenn From 


the infirmary ; but these matters are more | the depressed state of trade which has prevailed in 

proper subjects for notice in the columns of the | ae Be poms —— oa ® very a 
7 7 > } ouses gene. occupi t tisan 

daily local and London journals than in the | have been void, ma peng a this ane upnente of 150 


Builder, and it will be more fit to give a few | untenanted. This state of things has, as a matter of 
notes suggested by the inspection of objects ex. | course, ——- — the a — and the 
as A ° receive: @ associatio! 
po Sc ae a ae eau and Hortical- | 80 much as woual, taking into conaigengiian y eyed 
to structural art. ech attuene tnd waht ~ a sbost the beginning of the yooumms year.” ee 
7 and subjects are . 
= al cr te bei ae arene ee a The chairman said he thought they might fairly 
— shibieinme of both of the roval ‘oti look forward, when the depression in trade had 
pa yal Societies | passed — to being enabled to pay a fair 
re r adhe interest for the money invested. If they had 
As touch pos be , incites oath y 
wa “et SONATE mE not succeeded from a financial point of view, it 
veuy iapestentta beanie a Se ae em must be remembered that they had cleared away 
jnilectan. a Sloe g Sentie ot Ceventi : a block of miserable houses, and had erected in 
square, London. “This simple contrivance rien | one eoosr we Pages en 
likely to revolutionise gardening operations priaden > aon ieee ean ee Pee 
entirely. It consists simply of an arrangement | , ; carri 
of grooved bricks, or of brick material, hollow Pl Bow guy Fa ee: " 
tiles, with grooves at, their upper edge, in which [ny answer to one of the shareholders, Mr. 








present time twenty-one trade councils and 
amalgamated societies have intimated their 
‘adhesion to the congress, including the associa- 
tions in Dublin, Preston, Glasgow, Bristol, 
| London, Manchester, &c. The programme con- 
tains a list of twelve subjects, upon which papers 
will be read by selected delegates. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PEACE JUBILEE 
AT BOSTON. 


Tue Americans have been making a great 
noise in the world,—though we did not hear it on 
| this side of the Atiantic,—with a grand chorus of 


10,371 voices, 115 first violins, 100 second vio- 
| ling, 65 violincelloes ; an equivalent force of trom- 
bones, bassoons, drums, &c.; and a grand chorus 
‘organ with 1,011 pipes, and a wind pressure of 
4,0001b. upon the reservoir. Not satisfied with all 
this piping and fiddling, they added the music 
‘of 100 blacksmiths’ anvils! a park of artillery ! 
jand “all the bells of the city ;”—everything 
|“ under the control of the leader.” It does 
‘not seem to have occurred to them to let 
jus partake in the jabilee by ringing our 
telegraph bells in chorue. The audiences, 
\for five days, during which all this was going 
;on, were 50,000 to 60,000 people, inside a 
| great building purposely erected, and a vast 
multitude outside. Madame Parepa-Rosa, whose 
portly dimensions well accorded with her gigantic 
surroundings, had the distinguished honour of 
| singing a solo (Gounoud’s “Ave Marie”) in the 














squares of glass are introduced, but not fixed, | Ajdrich said that 4101. had been pai : Ter 
< : rts »| Aldr . paid altogether | midst of all the din, if that can be called a solo 
and can be slid with the greatest facility to jin dividends since the formation of the society. which was accompanied by 200 violins. Never- 


regulate temperature. The materials used are The shareholders must not be surprised at their 
of 4 common and inexpensive character; red not paying a dividend if they ean to keep the 
earthenware and common orchard-house glass; houses as model dwellings should be kept. 
no paint or putty is used; broken glass can be| ‘The statement of accounts showed that after 
easily replaced by an ordinary labourer ; venti- paying all expenses, amounting to 9821., a balance 
lation is regulated easily; they cost much less | of 42], remained in the treasurer’s hands. 
than ordinary hand-glasses ; and the protectors | 
afford facilities to persons of limited means to | 
grow almost all sorts of flowers, plants, and | 
fruits early, and to a degree of perfection not | THE TRADES MOVEMENT, 
hitherto possible, except to those of compara-| Tyx dispute between the Yorkshire masons 
tively large means. We cannot doubt that this and their employers has terminated. The latter 
invention,—already very highly approved,—will haye withdrawn the demands they recently 
rapidly force itself upon public approval and made as to the introduction of the hour system 
acceptance. In another department, but scarcely | and other matters, and are willing to take back 
less important are the exhibits of Messrs. Major, the men on the old terms. 
of the Patent Tile Works, Bridgwater. These | As to the masons’ strikes elsewhere, as well 
consist of numerous well-designed ornamental | ag in Yorkshire, a week or ten days since Mr 
objects, moulded in the well-known Bridgwater | Harnott, general secretary of the Operative 
clay, and thoroughly burned; but the special | Masons’ Society, reports,—“ The strikes are now 
item that attracted our attention was their reduced to five—namely, Birmingham, 25; 
angularly corrugated roofing-tiles, 90 or 100 to a| Chester, 7; Hanley, 2; Manchester, 218; and 
square, with ridge-tiles to match. They are | Newcastle-under-Lyme, 3; total, 249. The par- 
laid upon laths, like the ordinary hollow tile by | tial locks-out now pending are eight—namely 
buttons, but make a much prettier and better Coventry, 4; Liverpool, 196; Leeds, 26; L mony 
roof, without pointing on the under side. They 4, Ojd Swan, 8; Sheffield. 4: Wigan, ri anak 
are produced either as ordinary tiles, or tinted | Wolverhampton, 6; total 252. The aggregate 
with the colours burnt in, or with a metallic | jg 50]. —119 less sham tent veteran,” 
surface by treatment with lead burnt in. The Mensheter-ha important ecestation bearin 
perforated blocks of this firm for malt and paper | gpon this strike has been passed by the ages 
pulp drying are also very meritorious : these are | sentatives of the London and Manchester Brick- 
or we believe, in great quantities to France | jayers’ Societies, at a meeting held in Sheffield. 
and other countries. — After disposing of the differences of the two 
Among the exhibitors of green-houses, Con- | societies, the meeting adopted unanimously the 
servatories, and vineries, we should mention the following resolution :— 
specimens exhibited by Mr. James Cranston, 
which have great eas. the principles of con- | , “ That, in the interests of both employers and workmen, 
struction, and their system of ventilation. No} itietorfeticel'wanchaner should be ated by the 
putty is used in the construction of these green. } following mode:—That s Board of Conciliation be ap- 











| theless, “she was heard throughout the build- 
|ing.’ Ono the fourth day a little dancing was 
practised by 10,000 persons; and on the fifth 
day the voices of 8,000 children were added to 
the orchestral accompaniments. 

In the preparation of the plans for the 
Colosseum, as the building was called, architects 
were engaged for months beforehand. 


“The structure waa, 500 ft. by 300 ft., and took in the 
whole of St. James’s Park. To add to the convenience of 
the public the city laid out new streets to the building, 
threw foot bridges across other streets, erected lamps, &c. 
One of these bridg+s was 250 ft. long by 44 ft. in width, 
and roofed. Extra railroad tracks were put down, as well 
as pipes and water-mains. The building inside was 
100 ft. high. The amount of timber used in the baildin, 
was two millions and a half of feet, while the iron oa 
glass was almost beyond computation. The roof com- 
prised an area of 170,500 square feet. In this building the 
orchestra was 100 ft. deep and 115 ft. wide ; the north or 
front balcony was 125 ft. deep, and the side balconies were 
each 75 ft. deep ; the south balcony was 200 ft. deep. The 

uet was 150 ft. in length by 175 ft. in width. Under 
the balconies were lobbies 36 ft. deep, and in the rear of 
the balconies there was a promenade 11 ft. wile and 
1,600 ft. long. There were twelve arched entrances to 
this building, each 24 ft. wide. Besides this the building 
contained the executive committee's room, 125 ft. by 
48 ft. ; two reception-rooms of the same size ; two re- 
freshment-rooms, 75 ft. by 37 ft. ; two large rooms for the 
bands; a parlour for distinguished gaests; a large room 
for the reporters, and numerous smaller rooms. The 
building was illuminated by gas, for which purpose four 
miles of pipes were put up. The burners numbered 2,400, 
and about 1,400 cubit feet of were consumed each hour. 
Besides this, the building had an abundant supply of 
water, a steam fire-engine, and a perfect fire department, 
together with fifty patent fire-extinguishers. 

e inside of the whole of this building was elaborately 
decorated and frescoed. The prevailing colours were 
gray, gold, and pink. The coats of arms of Massachusetts 
and Boston were conspicuously displayed, as well as the 
excellent motto, ‘ Peace on earth; goodwill towards 
men.’ Over the great chorus organ there was a design, 
representing a white dove bearing ia its beak an olive 
branch, and in the spandrels of the arch upon each side 
there were floating angels, 18 ft. in length. 

The press-room was elegantly fitted up for the accom- 
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modation of the 300 editors and who represented 
the press from all parts of the country. The reporters 
tables were 180 ft. long, and at night were fi with 


artificial light. A telegraph office was opened close at 
hand. Busts, paintings, y matin &c., adorned the room. 
A branch post-office was opened eat the Colosseum, and 
there was an hourly delivery of letters. The reception 


parlours were beautifully oy ha and supplied with black 
walnut furniture, while the City Forester them with 


rustic work, flowers, &c.” 


Before the opening of the concert, tickets sold 
at the rate of 100,000 dolls. a day, and it is 
estimated that on one day of the performance 
the tickets must have sold for a quarter of a 
million of dollars. And although the tickets of 
admiseion ranged in price from 2 dolls. to 5 dolls., 
yet they readily sold at a jam of from 
15 dolls. to 25 dolls. The whole American 
people, as it were, have been music-mad on this 
great occasion. 

The originator of the grand idea was an Irish- 
man. 

The festival appears to have shown that the 


were merely resting on the iron pillars until the 
stonework was completed. : 

The bridge which crossed the Leithen on the 
Galashiels-road, in Scotland, was recently taken 
down, as from its narrowness and steepness it 
was quite unsuitable for the extensive traflic 
that now passes along that road. The erection 
in its place of a more suitable bridge, of a 
single arch, as before, was begun, and consider- 
able progress had been made, the mason-work 
of the arch having been almost completed, when 
the woodwork on which the masonry rested 


way, and the whole came to the ground, the 
woodwork being smashed to splinters. The 
masons fortunately had not. begun work, and no 
one was hurt. 

At Krenholm, near Narva, in Russia, a number 
of persons having collected on a bridge, the 
parapet gave way. Sixty-five persons were 
precipitated into the river, and twenty-one 
drowned. 





volume of sound produced does not increase in 
proportion to the means employed. On this 
head the musical journalists of America are said 
to be unanimous. For example, an able cor- 
respondent of the Musical World, quoted by the 
Pall Mall Gazette, says :— The 10,000 voices | 
really produced no more apparent noise or power 
than 1,000 in an ordinary concert-room. Those 
present at the Handel Festival in 1867, and | 
present also at this Boston Jubilee, declare that | 
the choruses at the latter seemed less powerful | 
than those at the former.” The feeling appears 
to have been one of disappointment, the sound | 
not being at all adequate to the vast numbers | 
employed. The conclusion arrived at is, that 
*fan average chorus of 5,000 voices is about all 
that the human ear will accept, and that further | 
additions of singers only affect the eye.” Accord- | 
ing to Dwight’s Journal of Music, “ the hundred ‘ 
anvils [in the anvil chorns] were a failure. A_ 
single honest blacksmith’s anvil has more ring 
in it. 


{ 


; 
; 


| 








ACCIDENTS. 


Tue Windsor goods station of the Great 
Western Railway has been totally destroyed by 
fire. The conflagration was remarkably sudden, 
and although no clear reason can at present be 
given for its origin, it is conjectured that the 
extreme heat of the sun may have ignited some 
of the contents of the building, which were con- 
sumed within half an hour; and, notwithstand- 
ing that in an incredibly short space of time the 
Windsor Volunteer Fire Brigade, with their 
Merewether engine, reached the terminus yard, 
their exertions were at first completely paralysed 
by the miserable supply of water. The pas- 
senger terminus, with the Queen’s private wait- 
ing-room, was saved from destruction. The 
burning goods-shed was in the most dangerous 
proximity to the large gasometers of the Windsor 
Gas Company, but the wind fortunately drove 
the flames in an opposite direction. 

A fire has also occurred at the Victoria 
Station, and was not extinguished until a good 
deal of damage was done. The cause is un- 
known. 

In Stockport a house and shop in Park-street 
have fallen, The premises Were in an unsatis- 
factory condition. The kitchen floor suddenly 
subsided in consequence of the giving way of 
supports underneath, disturbing the perpendi- 
cularity and involving the safety of the whole 
structure, extending also to the next shop 
and house. Fortunately no person was injured. 
Workmen are engaged in re-erections and im- 
provements, and providing for the re-occupation 
of the houses. 

The roof of a large new weaving-shed for the 
Savile Mill Company, at Dewsbury, has been 
blown down by a heavy gust of wind, bringing 
down the scaffolding upon which masons and 
others were employed, as well as overturning 
the iron pillars on which the roof was to rest. 
Three persons sustained severe injuries, one 
being one of the firm of contractors,—Messrs. 
Frith & Sons. Mr. Frith had a narrow escape 
from instant death; he was thrown to the 
ground along with scaffold-planks, roof-trees, 
é&c., and was pinned to the floor by a beam of 
timber. His clothing had to be cut in order 
that he might be. extricated, and when he was 
released it was found that his ribs were broken, 
and.that he was otherwise seriously injured. 
Two working men were also injured in a similar 
manner. An examination of the ruing shows 

that the roof timbers had not been fastened into 


| houses and a matron’s residence to replace them. 


The chain bridge leading to Vauxhall Island, 
Richmond, in Virginia, on a recent occasion, | 
was so crowded that it gave way, carrying down | 
about sixty persons. A prominent man, a can- 
didate for the Senate, was instantly killed; also 
a policeman, who was on duty striving to 
prevent the crowd from rushing on the bridge. 
Seven coloured men were fatally wounded. 





COMPETITIONS. 
New Almshouses, Salisbury.—It has been 
decided to pull down the present dilapidated 


buildings at the top of Winchester-street known | 
as Eyre’s Almshouses, and to erect six new | 


being insufficient to support the pressure, gave | arising from 





The trustees of the charity advertised for de- 
signs for the new building, offering a prize of 
101, for the one selected. No less than forty-| 
nine were sent in, some of them, says the Dorset | 
Chronicle, of a very elaborate character. They | 
were exhibited at the council-chamber, and the | 
building committee met, and after a careful 
examination of the plans, five of them were | 
selected, from which reduced number the charity | 
trustees will make a final choice. 

New Schools, Eastwood, Rotherham.—The com- | 
mittee have selected the plans of Messrs. | 
Blackmoor & Mitchell-Withers, in a limited 
competition, and the work will be commenced 
forthwith. 

Isle of Man Legislative Hall.— We have 
received a number of letters and papers on 
this competition, tending to show that an 
erroneous and unfair selection has been made. 
The Manx papers seem to agree in pointing to 
Mr, Ellison’s design as superior to that which 
has been selected. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Brighton.—In compliance with an advertised 
request of Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E., who has been 
selected by the town council te advise them 
upon the best course to pursue im order tho- 
roughly and effectively to drain the borough 
and dispose of the sewage, several influential 
gentlemen have had a conference with him, in 
the council-chamber of the town-hall, to lay 
before him what information they ,or 
deemed , on the subject. Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, in course of the i stated that 
his hands were not tied in apy way. 

St. George's, Gloucestershire.—For some time 
past there has been a sewer authority in exist- 
ence in this parish, but they have hesitated 
about doing anything, through fear that any 
arrangements they might make might be overset 
by the inhabitants. Complaint, however, has 
recently been made to the Home Secretary, and 
by his order Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., recently in- 
vestigated the state of the parish, As the 
result of his report, Mr. Bruce sent a letter to 
the sewer authority, giving them notice that, 
unless they carried out the duty devolving upon 
— _— — ety “ should make an 
order for the work to one by an independent 
person, and the parish would have to bear all 
the expense.—In consequence of his notice a 
vestry has been held, and the inhabitants have 
resolved to leave the sewer authority to adopt 
the order of the Home Secretary or abide the 
alternative. The opinion was expressed, that 
the appointment of a local Board would be 
almost tantamount to a return to the close 
vestry system, as the parishioners would not 
have the control over such a body which they 





the masonry at the end of the building, but 





now have over the sewer authority. 


Chester.—The town council are considering ag 
to taking steps at once for the proper ventilation 
of the city sewers, and the preparation of plang 
for carrying out the system effectually. The 
total want of ventilation in the Chester sewers, 


and necessity for-remedying this defect, had 


himself died. Dr. Elliot advised that the 
be in the mean time declared unfit for human 
habitation, forthwith fumigated, and done out 
thoroughly with quicklime. The letter wag 
handed over to the deputy-inspector of nuisances 
for immediate investigation. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue death of Mr. Charles Freeman, architect, 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, will be heard of with re. 
gret by many. It took place at his residence, 
on the 16th inst.: his age was but 56. He is 
probably best known as surveyor to thse Sun 


| Fire Assurance Company, in which capacity he 


erected not long ago a handsome building at 
Charing-cross, to be used as a branch office; 
another also in Vere-street. Schools at Hendon, 
and the extensive buildings known as Tatter. 
sall’s, at Knightsbridge, are amongst his works, 


| Mr. Freeman had been greatly affected by the 


id death, one after another, of a number of 
friends, ali in the prime of life, including the two 
sons-in-law of Mr. J. RB. Planché (the Rev. 
Henry Macharness and Mr. W. Whelan, of Ten- 
terden), and Mr. Halliday, the artist, and 
his brother. On hearing of the death of Mr. 
Whelan, he exclaimed with some vehemence, 
“Good God, who next?” Within a very few 
weeks his own name was to be added to the 
list. Mr. Freeman was a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of Architects (elected 1845), and was 
much respected for integrity of character. 

Mr. Horatio Nelson Goulty, architect, who died 
in Brighton, on the 7th inst., was but thirty- 
nine years of age. In conjunction with his part- 
ner, Mr. Gibbins, he had executed several im- 

t works in that town, particularly the 
Norfolk Hotel (illustrated in our pages), the 
Turkish Baths, and a Congregational Church 
and schools at Hove. We published some time 
ago a design by him for an arcade in Brighton, 
but this has not yet been carried out. Mr. 
Goulty was a pupil of Mr. Herbert Williams, 
and had the prospect of a good career. 








THE MAIN DRAINAGE. 


Sin,—Mr. Bazalgette has drawn my attention 
to the account of the discussion on the “ Ven- 
tilation of Sewers,” at a meeting of the Social 
Science Association, in your impression of the 
10th inst., in which I am reported as saying, 
“The great embankment sewer which had fall 
of only 1 ft. in a mile from Fulham down to 
Abbey Wood, admitted only of a very tardy 
flow of sewage.” Also to the remarks made by 
the chairman (Mr. Chadwick), at the conclusion 
of the evening, founded upon what I had said. 
Mr. Bazalgette points out that the upper part 
of the sewer, not yet constructed, will have & 
fall of from 3 ft. to 4 ft. per mile, while that 
already constructed in the embankment has & 
fall of 2 ft. per mile. I am sare, in jastice to 
him, you will allow me to make this correction, 
and in justice te myself to state that I attended 
the meeting with a view rather of gaining 10° 
formation than of imparting it; but being called 
upon by thechairman by name, I could not refuse 
to state what had been done in the matter under 
discussion by the Metropolitan Board. In the 
course. of my remarks I alluded to the sewer 
question as showing how impracticable was the 
principle laid down by the chairman, viz., that 
no sewer should be constructed with a fall of less 
than 1 ft. in 60 ft., pointing ont that, assaming 
the distance from Fulham to Abbey Mills to be 
10 miles, such a fall would give the depth st 
the Abbey Mills end as 1-6th of a mile 
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the surface of the ; and stating that I 
believed the fall of it, although it was undoubtedly 
one of the finest pieces of sewer work in the 
world, was only about 1 ft. in the mile. 
Epwarp Riper Coox. 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 








DINNER AT THE MANSION-HOUSE, 


Srectatty to do honour to the Council of the 
Royal Society, and to the members of the Royal 
Academy, the Right Hon. J. C. Lawrence, Lord 
Mayor, entertained in the Mansion House some 
250 gentlemen connected with art, science, and 
literature, on Wednesday evening last. 

In proposing the toast, “‘ The Royal Society,” 
the Lord Mayor, who discharged the duties of 
the position with his accustomed ability and 
force, said that it had been one of the chief 
pleasures of his year of office to look forward to 
this gathering of the members of the learned 
and literary societies ; and, if it was sometimes 
said that they were not to be found so frequently 
as might be wished in palaces, he hoped, at all 
events, that in the palace of the City of London 
no year would pass without the recognition on 
the part of the chief magistrate of the position 
which the prominent members of these societies 
occupied in the affections and feelings of the 
people. 

Lient.-General Sabine returned thanks, as Sir 
James Grant did for “the Royal Academy.” 
For the Lords and Commons, Lord Houghton 
spoke happily. Sir R. Murchison (for “the 
other Learned Societies”), and Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon and Mr. Martin Tupper (for “‘ Literature”) 
also spoke. The gathering was one to be re- 
membered. 








THE CARILLON AT BUFFALO 
CATHEDRAL. 


Tue following paragraph, or some variety of 
it—copied from an American journal—is going 
the round of our English papers :— 

** A carillon of forty-three bells was consecrated with 
a ceremony at St. Joseph’s Cathedral, in Buffalo, 
on the Ist inst. This is the only instrument of the kind in 
oad States, and there are only two others in the 
world. 


Now, I happen to know that this is the very 
same instrument which was exhibited by M. 
Bollée in the Champ de Mars, Paris, in 1867, 
and which gave great satisfaction to numerous 
visitors. Nevertheless, the assertion that 
“there are only two other instruments of the 
kind in the world,” is, to say the least, fallacious 
and deceptive. It is true that there are very few 
carillons possessing so many bells as the one at 
Buffalo. But it does not follow from this circum. 
stance that the latter is superior in a musical 
point of view to all the other instruments in the 
world except two, or even equal to some which 
have a shorter range of notes. 

The magnificent carillonin the towerof Antwerp 
Cathedral, which has only forty bells, is perhaps 
the finest in the world. The instrument placed 
in the famous tower of Boston Church, within 
the last two years, has forty-four; but I do not 
hesitate to say that had a smaller number of 
bells been cast from the same quantity of metal, 
the result would have been far more satisfactory 
to competent judges of carillons and musical 
sounds. 

To prevent the possibility of being misunder- 
stood, however, allow me to say in conclusion, 
that the carillon at Buffalo is a very fine instra- 
ment, which does M. Bollée great credit. 

Tuomas WALESBY, 








THE “DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


Si1r,—The “ Dictionary of Architecture” is a work so 
important and valuable that I hope you will not object to 
invite the attention of the profession, as well as of the 
public generally, to the proposal recently made by the 

iety to secure its early completion. 

If within the next week I am favoured with a sufficient 
number of replies to the circulars which have been issued, 
the committee anticipates that the complete work, A—Z, 
can be supplied for 15 guineas—a very moderate sum, con- 
sidering the magnitude and importance of the work. 

It is quite possible that rag rsons who would desire 
to the work may h ack, in the hope of being 
able at a future time to secure it at a less price the sale 
of the remainder or otherwise) even than that at which it 
may now be obtained. This opportunity can never occur, 
b the ber of copies printed being limited to 





those required, and the entire work being the absolute 
property of the committee, the pledge given, that not at any 
time shall any portion be issued at less than the subserip- 
tion price, will be strictly maintained. 

It would be very discreditable to the profession that so 


valuable and important a work should be allowed to re- 
main incomplete, when a small exertion would place the 
committee in possession of funds to insure its completion, 
Should it be found that sufficient response is not given 
to the present appeal, and that within the United Ki 
there are not 150 architects or others with suflicient inte- 
rest in the literature of the profession to contribute (even 
by the easy instalments su d) the smell sum of 


161. 168, for such a book, its must be 
suped,. ce the c0st tothe. pene 6 must be 
much increased, should they determine to complete it. 


Arruve Cartzs, Hon. Sec. 
Architectural Publication Society, 
7a, Whitehall.yard, 





THE GARRISON CHAPEL, PORTSMOUTH. 


Tue restoration of this interesting old church 
has been completed, on the whole, in a satisfac- 
tory manner, but attended with circumstances 
which have given much pain to many whose 
ancestors or relatives lay buried in the surround- 
ing churchyard. 

A most extensive removal and desecration of 
the old tombs have taken place. Some of them 
have found their way into petty builders’ yards, 
and others are used in the repair of old pave- 
ments. 

Who is to blame for this? Is it the architect, 
or is it the reverend chaplain who took so much 
interest in the restoration ? 

Whoever it may be, it is surely the duty of 
the committee to inquire into the matter, and 
cause every inscribed stone to be replaced in the 
old cemetery, remembering that not only are 
these removals an injustice to the friends or de- 
scendants of those buried there, but that also 
serious questions of property may depend on the 
existence of an inscription on a grave-stone. 
Sutta Toma. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hastings and St. Leonards—The memorial 
stone of a new parish church at Ore has been 
laid, The site was given by Mr. Habershon, It 
is a little to the north-west of the old church, 
abutting on the south side of the turnpike-road, 
and a short distance from the boundary-wall of 
the borough cemetery. The architect is Mr. 
Edgar P. Loftus Brook; and Mr. H. Hughes is 
the builder. 


this parish has been restored. The old edifice, 
if it can be so called, having only stood twenty- 
eight years, has been pulled down, and the new 
one erected on its site. Mr. W. Chick, of Here- 
ford, was the architect, and Messrs. Coleman & 
Son, of Chaxhill, near Gloucester, were the 
builders. Though the new church stands as 
nearly as possible on the old site, it will be a 
trifle larger in dimensions than the old edifice, 
some little extra space being obtained by the 


all open-timbered, with boarding on the 
the rafters, a layer of asphalte being 
placed between that and the tiles. The whole of 
the timber exposed to view is stained and var- 
nished. The principals of the roof are sup- 
ported by carved corbels on each side. 

Tydd St. Giles—The parish church, recently 
reopened, is one of the most ancient and in- 
in the Isle of Ely, the date of its 


roofs are 
of 


I 


way is considered to be the work of Alan de 
Walsingham, the architect of the original lantern 
of Ely Cathedral. The chancel, which was 
taken down about a hundred years ago, appears 
to have been Early English. The restoration 
has been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott, jun., and comprises new roofs 
to the nave and aisles, the taking down and re- 
building upon foundations of concrete 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
deep, all the five columns on each side of the nave, 
some of which were 8 in. or 9 in. out of the per- 
pendicular, the construction of a new chancel 
within the; two easternmost: bays of the nave, 
the under-pinning of the western wall and all 
angles and buttresses, new floors and pews, new 
doors, and repaired windows, &c. The contractor 
was Mr. Wm. Brown, of Lynn, whose contract 
amounted to 2,3901. 

Winford.—The church of St. Katherine and 
the noble Army of Martyrs, at Felton-common, 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Colombo, 
as commi of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The church was completed and opened for divine 
service about three years ago. It is a small 
stone building, farnished with chairs, all the seats 
being free. It was built entirely at the cost of 
the Rev. J. W. Hardman, LL.D, 

Carlisle.—The site and”plans for the proposed 
new church of St. Mary’s Without have been 





lengthening of the chancel as much as possible, 
and by taking in a few feet from the churchyard | 
on the north side; an additional aisle is thus 
obtained, and the nave is also rendered propor- 
tionable. The present building consists of a 
nave, 49 ft. by 18 ft., with aisle, 10 ft. wide, 
adjoining. The chancel, which is formed by a 
polygonal apse, is 18 ft. by 15 ft., and has on the 





approved of at a meeting of ishioners. 
Messrs. Habershon & Brock are the architects. 
| The building committee propose to raise 3,0001., 
but for tower and spire inclusive the cost will be 
|4,0007. About 1,000/. more than what has been 
already subscribed will be required before the 
edifice is contracted for. The building will 
| Contain a nave and two aisles, north and south. 


Little Birch (near Hereford).—The church of It will be 95 ft. long and 55 ft. wide, and seated 


|for 600. The chancel is 21 ft. square. The 
| height of the side walls of the nave, from the 

floor, is 26 ft., and the aisles 12 ft. The height 
| from the ground tothe top of the spire is 115 ft. 
There are handsome buttresses on each side, and 
| on the ends and corners of the church. Between 
| the buttresses on the north and south sides there 
| are two tracery windows, and on each side one 
three-light tracery window, over which is a gable. 
The main features in the church are ornamental 
tracery windows at the east and west ends. The 
east: window, in five lights, is 14 ft. high by 9 ft. 


| wide, daylight size. Looking east, there is also 


a large three-light tracery window, which lights 
the end of the sonth aisle. At the west end 
there are two ornamental tracery windows, three 
lights each, 15 ft. high by 7 ft. wide; and one 
three-light smaller window, filled with tracery, 


north side a small vestry. The style of archi- 
tecture selected is the Early Decorated. The 
principal entrance to the church is through a 
porch in the north side. The nave is lighted by 
two cinquefoil and two quatrefoil windows, 
built alternately for architectural effect. There 
is a west gable window, and in the aisle four 
small two-light windows. The chancel has five 
traceried windows, similar to the nave, except 
that they are more highly cusped. The west 
gable is surrounded by a bell-tower, in which is 
hung a bell, cast by Messrs. Taylor & Son, of 
Loughborough, and weighing over 4cwt. The 
whole of the external stone dressing beyond 
what could be re-used from the modern church, 
was supplied by Mr. John Trask, from the Ham 
Hill Quarries. The internal dressings are worked 
alternately with Ham Hill and Bath stone. 
Throughout the church the mouldings are under- 
cut, 80 as to produce the effect of light and shade. 
The whole of the seats and the woodwork gene- 
rally are of deal; but the chancel, stalls, and upper 
portion of the pulpit are executed in oak. The 
carving throughout the church has been executed 
by Mr. Welsh, jan., of Hereford, and the building 
is paved throughout with encaustic tiles, from 
the manufactory of Mr. William Godwin. Mr. 
Lewis Powell has been the clerk of works em- 
ployed, and Mr. Halliday the foreman. A new 
wall has been built round the churchyard, with 
Ham stone piers, copings, &c. The whole of the 
windows have been filled with stained glass by 





Messrs. Hartland & Fisher, of London. The 


which lights the end of the north aisle. The 
clearstory is lighted on each side by twelve 
quatrefoil and cinguefoil windows. The walls 
are supported by five circular columns, and 
arches springing over. The chancel arch is 
28 ft. high, and width 20 ft. The font stands at 
the west end in the centre of the nave. It is 
not yet decided what kind or colour of stone is 
to be used. The site is in Spencer-street. 

Boroughbridge.—The corner-stone of the new 
aisle to the ancient parish church of Kirby-on- 
the-Moor, near Boroughbridge, now undergoing 
restoration from the design of Mr. Scott, has 
been laid. The workmen of Messrs. Shaftoe & 
Barry, the contractors, were afterwards enter- 
tained at a substantial luncheon, at which Mr. A. 
Roome, the clerk of the works, presided. During 
the progress of the works Mr. Scott’s opinion as 
to the architectural interest attaching to this 
church has been established by the discovery of 
numerous antiquarian remains of Norman and 
Saxon date. 

Uldale.—A new church is being erected here, 





with funds provided by the late Rev. Jonathan 
Cape. The style is Gothic, after a design of 
Mr. Grayson, architect, Liverpool. At the south- 
east angle rises a square tower, containing the 
belfry, surmounted by an octagonal spire. The 
tower and spire rise to the height of nearly 90 ft., 
and are protected by a lightning conductor. The 

east window has to be filled in by a firm in 
Manchester with stained glass, in memory of the 
late Rev. Joseph Cape and his wife Phillis. The 
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other windows are filled in with slightly tinted 
glass, and bordered with an edging of deeper 
hue. The cost of the whole will be about 3,0001. 
Messrs. Brough, Bromfield, were the contractors 
for the walling and mason’s work ; Mr. Sheffield, 
Wigton, for the joiner’s work; and Mr. Joseph 
Mark, Wigton, the painting, plumbing, and 
glazier’s work. Stones were obtained from the 
quarries of Mr. H. Richardson, on Uldale Fell 
and Fanlds Brow, and certain portions from 
Howrigg. 

Freeland.—A new church, situate in the hamlet 
of Freeland, in the parish of Eynsham, the gift 
of the family of Mr. W. E. Taunton, bas been 
consecrated. The character of the church, which 
is dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, is Early 
Pointed. It consists of a nave (44 ft. long and 
21 ft. wide), southern porch, with parvise over, 
leading to age on the north side, apsidal 
chancel (33 ft. long and 15 ft. wide), vestry, and 
tower on the north side of the chancel. The 
outside walling is local rubble stone, in unequal 
horizontal courses. The inside is Bath stone, 


and Bath stone is used for all the dressings in- | farniture, is 1,1001. 


THE BUILDER. 


quarried free of royalty, Earl Dudley and others 
subscribed liberally, and the site was given by 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. The 

selected is the common near the Hollybush 
Hill, about three miles from Castlemorton 
Church, and an equal distance from that of 
Berrow. Mr. Preedy furnished the plans for the 
building, which is to contain seventy sittings, 
will be 40 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, with a nave 
and chancel, open timbered roof, bell-turret, 
south porch, triple-light window at east end, 
and the other windows of two lights. Mr. Smart, 
of the Wells, is the contractor for the work, and 
the stone was partly got from Bastnor and 
Ombersley, with also some Bath stone. The 
total cost of the work will be about 6501. 














SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bradford.—The memorial stone of Moravian 
Sunday schools has been laid in Little Horton- 








lane. The estimated cost of the schools, with 
A Moravian chapel is also 


side and outside. ll the roofs are covered with proposed to be erected so soon as four-fifths of 
red plain tiles. The font is of Caen stone, as is | the estimated cost have been raised, which is 
also the pulpit, which has a carved cornice and | 2,0001. In the meantime the services will be 
green marble colamns. The eastern portion of | conducted in the school-room. The site pre- 
the nave is seated with open oak benches, the | sented difficulties in carrying out both chapel, 
western part with chairs. The chancel is paved | schools, and minister's house, but these have 
with Minton’s tiles, and the other portions of the | been overcome. The architects are Messrs. 
church with Staffordshire tiles. The nave is| C. 8. & A. J. Nelson, of Leeds. A general hall 
lighted by corone of four lights each, suspended on the ground-floor gives access to all the 
from the boarded ceiling on either side. Mr. rooms, the main school-room being 40 ft. by 
Bartlett, of Witney, was the builder; and Mr. 30 ft., well lighted by windows on two sides. | 
J.J. Smith the clerk of the works. The whole | In addition to this, on the ground-floor there isa 
of the work was carried out under the super- | vestry, 14 ft. by 11 ft., and tea and class room, 
intendence of Mr. J. L. Pearson, of London, | 21 ft. by 14 ft. A broad stone staircase leads 
architect. from the hall to the upper floor, where again is 

Dodleston.—The foundation-stone has been another large room, the same size as below, with 
laid of Dodleston New Church, which is to be open roof, and three class-rooms adjacent. The 
rebuilt on the old site, but will be somewhat large rooms are about 14 ft. high. The designs 
larger than the old structure. Mr. Donglas is are in the Italian style, the ground-floor windows 
the architect, and Mr. Wigginer the contractor. of the school building having square heads, the 

Lynn.—A plan has been proposed by the upper windows being circular-headed. The 
churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, under the main front and entrance to the new chapel will 
advice of Mr. G. G. Scott, architect, for the re- face into Little Horton-lane. On each side it 
moval of the organ, and of the east and west will be lighted with long circular-headed 
galleries ; and to authorise an application to the windows. The contractors for the several works 
Bishop of Norwich for a faculty for these pur- for the sehool buildings are as follow :—Masons 





poses. At a recent meeting of the vestry a and bricklayers, Messrs. Hey & Smith, Bradford ; 
majority were in favour of the scheme. It is carpenter and joiner, Mr. William Ives, of) 
proposed to abolish the west and east galleries | Shipley ; plumbersand glaziers, Messrs. Midgley | 
(the latter cutting off the chancel); toremove & Jowett; plasterer, Mr. Benjamin Dixon; | 
the organ from the west gallery to the north slater, Mr. James Smithies; painter, Mr. Edward | 
traneept ; and repair it to the necessary extent; Haley. 
to remove the pulpit from the middle of the 
to remove aotne of the Corporation peer cad DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
to turn all the pews in one direction, i.c., east-| Rochdale. — Trinity United Presbyterian 
ward, which at present turn in every direction church has been opened for divine service. The 
conceivable. The total cost of the alterations edifice is situated at the corner of Manchester- 
is estimated at 50i., or 1001. at the outside, and road and Gashouse-lane, and immediately op- 
of the organ repairs, 1351. The alterations will posite the road opened out in front of the new 
also form part of a plan for the entire restoration town-hall. The building is in the Gothic style, 
of the church, should this ever be entered upon, faced with Yorkshire parpoints and dressings | 
No steps towards the execution of the work, from Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield. At the! 
however, will be undertaken without the full north-east angle there is a tower, with but-| 
consent of the congregation and the parishioners. | tresses. The spire is not yet erected, but when | 

Walton-breck.—A reredos has been erected in | complete, will rise to the height of 140 ft.| 
Holy Trinity Church, Walton-breck, at the sole | There are three entrances, one in the tower and | 
cost of Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Brown, M.P., accord. | the others in the centre of the front and side | 
ing to designs and under the superintendence of | porch. The central doorway leading to the 
the Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool, architects, and | vestibule has a moulded arch, with label, ter- 
executed by Mr. Rogerson, sculptor. It consists minated by carved bosses. In the front gable 
of an arcading in Caen stone, extending all round | there is a five-light window, with double reveals 
the five bays of the chancel, with crocketed| and tracery head. The side windows to the 











~ —— 





The carving, which has been execu by M 
Bonehill, of Manchester, is natural generally, but 
slightly conventionalised. ‘On the four tran, 
corbels are sculptured the four Evangelists 
There is & school-room formed in the basement, 
but it is only intended for temporary use, and 
will eventually be converted into a lecture-room, 
There are about 800 sittings provided, and the 
cost will be upwards of 5,0001. The general 
contractor was Mr. Robert Bhodes, of Rochdale 
the joiners’ work having been executed by Mr. 
Crabtree. The whole of the work has been 
carried out from the design and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Woodhouse & Potts 
architects, Oldham. . 

New Ferry, near Birkenhead.—St. Mark's free 
and unappropriated Church, which was conse. 
crated about three years ago, has been enlarged 
at the expense of Mr. Harmood W. Banner. The 
new north chancel aisle, which provides about 
eighty additional sittings, consists of two bays 
and is built of Tranmere stone, with Storeton 
dressings, The seats are of pitch pine. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. J. H. Mallin, 
of Liverpool, under the direction of the archi. 
tect of the church, Mr. E. Hayoock, jan., of 
Shrewsbury. 

Wibsey (Bradford).—The memorial stone of 4 
new Wesleyan Chapel at Wibsey has been laid, 
Up to the present time about 1.9001. have been 
subscribed for theedifice. Mr. Samuel Ackroyd, 
mannfacturer, of Great Horton, gave the site, 
which cost about 600I., and, in addition to that, 
subscribed 5001. to the building fund. The site 
which has been selected for the new chapel is 
piece of ground immediately in front of the old 
schools, and to make a suitable entrance from 
the High-street, two cottages, which previously 
hid the site from the street, have been removed. 
The new building has been designed by Messrs. 
Andrews, Son, 4 Pepper, architects, Bradford. 
The plan, which does not differ materially from 
the usual arrangement, is externally 82 ft. long 
by 50 fc. wide, and has in front a central entrance 
aud vestibule, 8 ft. wide, and vestries in the rear. 
Two rows of columns divide the chapel into nave 
and aisle, and support the roof. ‘I'hey are also 
intended to carry galleries; provision also has 
been made, in the event of extension, for clearing 
away the vestries. The exterior is designed in 
the Gothic style. Above the central doorway is 
a four-light window with geometrical tracery, 
and the gable, which is brought forward in ad- 
vance of the side aisles, is surmounted by a bell 
turret and flanked by pinnacles. Without the 
galleries the chapel will at present accommodate 
450 persons, and the galleries could be made to 
contain 500 more. The cost of the building will 
be about 1,5001. 

Hungerford. —The new Wesleyan chapel erected 
in Charnum-street, has been opened for divine 
service. The chapel is in the early Gothic 
style, situated at the entrance to the town from 
Marlbro’ and Newbury, and seen from the town 
itself. It is built to seat 400, and has an end 
gallery. The seats are open, of stained deal, and 
the windows are of three tints of cathedral 
glass. Messrs. Wilaon & Wilcox, of Bath, were 
the architects; Mr. Phillips, of Swindon, the 
builder; and the tiles for the chancel pavements 
were supplied by Messrs. Malkin & Co., of 
Barslem. The entire cost of the building will 
be about 2,0007. 

Watford.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid here by Mr. 
M‘Arthor, M.P. for Lambeth. The site was 
given by the late Mrs. Petty, of Lady’s Close, 


pinnacles, gables, and arches set up on polished 
shafts of Irish red and green marble. The 
central bay, immediately behind the altar-table, 
is divided into three compartments, with the 
middie one widest, the marble shafts standing 
clear, and the recess behind filled in with a 
representation of the Last Supper in alto relievo. 
This is cut in alabaster, and occupies the three 
compartments of the central bay, the arch and 
gable over the middle one rising well up, and 
terminating in a cross. The materials are left 
of their native colours, the white alabaster coming 
well out, the nimbus of the central figure of our 
Lord being alone touched with gold. The rest of 
the chancel is tinted of a light pea green, with a 
dado of brown, separated by a stencilled border 
of ciriquefoils, with the top of the walls illu- 
minated with texts and emblematic devices. 
Castlemcrton.—A new church for the outlying 
portions of the parishes of Castlemorton and 
Berrow, which are situated long distances from 
their parish churches, is being completed, and 
will probably be opened for divine service this 
autumn. Hari Somers allowed the stone to be 


nave are two-light, with tracery heads, 
varied in alternate design. The transept 
windows are four-light, with tracery heads. 
The chancel window is also a four-light, the 
tracery being arranged to symbolise the 


consists of nave, transepts, and chancel; the 
inside dimensions of the nave are 74 ft. (ex- 
clusive of vestibule), and 43 ft. wide; the 
transepts, 24 ft. by 14 ft.; and the chancel. 
22 ft. by 14 ft. There are no galleries in the 
charch, with the exception of a small one over 
the front vestibule. The glazing, which has 
been executed by Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of 
Manchester, presents a series of geometrical 
designs in varied tints, all the windows having 
painted borders. The roof is open-timbered. 
The chancel is divided by a dwarf wall in Bath 
stone, and is intended to be surmounted with 
Medieval wrought-iron cresting and gate in the 
centre. The chancel arch springs from granite 
columops, with Bath-stone corbels and capitals. 
The whole of the wood-work inside is of pitch 





‘pine, and will be left free from stain or varnish. 


| and a piece of land adioining was purchased for 
a school-house. It was decided to build the 
school-house first, and to use it as a temporary 
‘chapel. A building fund has been raised. The 
| estimated cost of the new (temporary) chapel, 


Trinity. The building is cruciform on plan, and | including the purchase of the land, is 1,900l., 


which sum, with the usual extras, will probably 
be increased to abont 2,0001. Before the foun- 
dation-stone was laid the sam of 1,100l. was 
provided for, leaving about 9001, to be raised. 
Bognor.—A new Congregational Church has 
been opened here, Its architecture 18 Early 
English, from the designs of Mr. C. 0. Blaber, 
of Brighton, and it has been erected at a cost of 
about 2,5301., the building contract having been 
taken by Mr. Snewin, of Littlehampton, for 
1,5601. The coping and finials are not included 
in the contract, and will cost 55/., being a gift. 
The building is 60 ft, by 35 ft. in the clear, and 
accommodation is already effected for 350 per- 
sons, but provision is made for the erection 0 
galleries. The walls are of flint with white ee 
dressings, the windows being of Box-groun 
Bath-stone, filled in with Hartley’s patent quarry 
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rolied plate glass and Moore’s louvre venti- 
lators, The roof is ceiled about half way up to 
the principal rafters, the bottom of which, 
together with the braces and purlins, are open, 
and rest upon stone corbels. The seats are open 
deal and varnished. Mr. James Reed acted as 
clerk of the works under the architect. 





STAINED GLASS. 

Hazlewood Castle (Tadcaster, Yorkshire).—A 
stained-glass window has just been erected in 
the old chapel attached to Hazlewood Castle, in 
memory of the late Sir Edward M. Vavasonr, 
bart. (who died in 1847 on his way to Rome), 
and his lady, who predeceased him many years. 
The window (which is the gift of the Rev. 
Philip Vavasour, youngest son of the late 
baronet) consists mainly of ,two lancet lights, 
containing representations of the patron saints 
of the persons commemorated. In one light isa 
figure of St. Edward, King and Confessor, and in 
the other light is a figure of St. Marciana, 
Virgin and Martyr, both the figures standing, 
surrounded with their distinguishing attributes 
or emblems, beneath foliated canopies of charac- 
teristic design. At the top of the window is a 
four-pointed tracery panel, which is filled up 
with a monogram, and across the bottom of the 
two lancet lights rans the inscription. The 
window was executed by Mr, Francis Barnett, of 
Leith and Edinburgh. 

Sidmouth Parish Church.—The last plain 
glass window in this church has just been re- 
placed by one from Messrs. Ward & Hughes, “in 
memory of Emma Pennant, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Pennant, who died June 9th, 1868.” 
The new window consists of three lights. The 
centre one depicts above St. Peter attempting to 
walk on the water, and below the poor widow’s 
offering, as contrasted with the rich men’s gifts. 
The eastern side light pictures the miraculous 
draught of fishes, and the western side light the 
Saviour stilling the tempest. 

Patcham Church.—Stained glass has been 
piatiask J placed in the east window of the 
chancel of this church. The window itself is of 
the Decorated period of architecture, consisting 
of three main lights, and six openings above of 
tracery in stone work, which has been cleaned 
and repaired. Inthe lower and principal portion 
three scenes, in connexion with our Saviour’s 
earthly mission, are delineated, and in the upper 
divisions His welcome of the good to their 
heavenly reward. The first group at the base 
represents our Lord as an infant in the manger, 
In the second, or central division, is depicted 
the crucifixion. In the third compartment are 
seen the holy women sorrowing at the tomb of 
the risen Saviour in the garden. In the top 
quatrefoil of the tracery is a figure of our Lord 
with outstretched arms, receiving the jast, who, 
attended by their guardian angels, are seen 
ascending. These occupy the two largest quatre- 





‘“* Va-toi aussi, et faia de méme.” The window 
has been executed by Mr. O’Connor, of London. 
This is the sixth window which the same artist 
bas placed in this church. The insertion of the 
different compartments has been performed by 
Mr. Daniel de Patron. 

Ecclesjield Church—Another stained window 
has been added to the chancel of this church. 
It has been erected to the memory of Mr. J. F. 
Machen and his son, Mr. T, M. Machen. It has 
been designed and executed by Messrs, Hard- 
man, of Birmingham. The three upper lights 
contain subjects as follow :—St. John leaning on 
Christ’s bosom, St. Peter and St. John at the 
Sepulchre, and the Meeting of Christ and Mary 
Magdalene in the Garden. The three lower 
lights are taken up by as many subjects relating 
to the raising of the widow's son of Nain. The 
window is on the north side of the chancel. 








FROM MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


THE entire collection of the Fine Arts Exhi- 
bition inclades 567 paintings in oil, and 237 
in water-colours. There are in addition 114 
sketches and drawings, 2 etchings, lbengravings, 
18 chromo-lithographs, and 286 photographs and 
photo-lithographs, 

Some account of new buildings in Mel- 
bourne is given in the Illustrated Australian 
News, from which we select and condense 
the following: —- Commencing at the eastern 
end of the city, aud working our way west- 
ward, the first building that attracts our 
attention is the new residence in Spring-street 
of Messrs. Gerrard & James, the well-known 
medical men of this city. This pile of buildings, 
which is now rapidly approaching completion, 
comprises two houses, and occupies a consider- 
able frontage to both Collins and Spring streets. 
They are in the Romanesque style, built of brick 
and stone, cemented, They are of three stories 
in height. The grouped arched windows, sup- 
ported by light columns, the balconettes, and the 








parapetting all combine to produce an agreeable 

effect. The cost of the two houses will be, when | 
completed, over 8,0001. They are from the design | 
of Messrs. Barnes & Reid, architects; from) 
which firm we have also another illustration of 
the same style of architecture, in the ware- 

houses of Messrs. M‘Arthur, Sherrard, & Cope- | 
land, situated in Fiinders-lane. Here, too, the 
buildings are of brick, cemented, and the effect | 
is produced by the grouped windows and the 
style of ornamentation peculiar to this order. | 
The next building which attracts our attention | 
on returning to Collins-street is the new Town- 
hall, which is now beginning to make itself seen. | 
Continuing up Collins-street we arrive at the 


site of the Victorian Permanent Property Baild- 
ing and Investment Society’s new offices. To} 


ing will be somewhat loftier than either Mesars. 
Stevenson & Son’s, or Lang & Webster's 
warehouses, its elevation from the pavement to 
the top of the parapet being 72 ft. The offices, 
next the entrance, are to be constructed of 
polished cedar. Iron columns support the 
wrought-iron girders of the floors, and the capa- 
cious staircases are to be finished in a style of 
great magnificence. The buildings are from the 
design of Mr. Charles Webb, of Collins-street. 
The contract has been taken by Messrs. Turn- 
ball & Dick. Turning up Elizabeth-street, we 
arrive at the janction of Little Bourke-street, and 
here, too, we find extensive excavations going on, 
and on inquiry discover that two splendid three- 
story shops are to be erected, in place of the 
rickety wooden structure which had been re- 
mo Returning to Bourke-street, and con- 
tinuing our way westward, we pass two new 
brick shops, Nos. 40 and 52, the former of two 
stories and the latter of three, the basement in 
both cases being of bluestone, and the super- 
structure of brick cemented. Though they do 
not present any especial architectural features, 
they are nevertheless great improvements to the 
neighbourhood. In Lonsdale-street we observe 
&@ private residence in course of erection, the 
principal features in which are the balcony and 
corridor which run round the building. At the 
old site of Westby’s timber-yard, great changes 
and improvements have been effected. The front 
portion of the property has been leased by 
Messrs. Noyes & Read, on which they have 
erected extensive grain and general produce 
stores. The building, though presenting no very 
striking appearance to an outside observer on 
Colling-street, covers an area of over a quarter 
of an acre, and is provided with every convenience 
for carrying on an extensive business. The 
building, which is rat proof, being provided with 
an asphalte floor, is capable of storing 3,500 
tons. of grain, besides other more perishable 
articles of farm produce, for which a cellar is 
provided. 

The City Corporation determined last year to 
erect a meat-market. Plans were prepared for 
the building, and on the 27th of December 
last Mr. P. Cunningham, being the successfal 
tenderer, became the contractor for the work. 
Since that time rapid progress has been made 
in the erection of the building, which is now 
fast approaching toward completion. The super- 
structure, which is of red brick, ornamented 
with white brick facing, rests on a founcation of 
bluestone, and has a surbase of finely wrought 
stone of the same description. It occupies an 
area of 78 ft, frontage by a depth of 132 ft. 


'From the front the building exhibits no re- 


markable architectural features; the side view, 
however, is effective, the monotony of the wall 
being broken into arched recesses, surmounted 
by semicircular lights and ventilators. The roof, 


make way for thes, the old Central City which is of iron, is in a single -span, and is with 
Hotel (Collins-street) is now in course of demo- | one exception the largest span in the colony. 


lition. The new buildings will consist of a large | 
foils. In the three trefoils are full-length figures | office in front, of three stories in height, with a | street and Queen-street. 


The approaches to the market are from Elizabeth- 
The centre of the 


of the archangels, St. Gabriel, St. Michae), and | warehouse, auction mart, and store in the rear. | market is devoted to a cartway 38 ft. wide, on 
St. Raphael. The subjects in the lower portion | The fagade is to be in the Italian style of archi- each side of which is a flagged space 20 ft. wide, 
are enclosed within decorated tabernacle shrines. | tecture, and will occupy a frontage of about | which is to be provided with the requisite 


The window is dedicated to the memory of the 
late Mr. H. C, Lacy, of Withdean Hall, and the | 
artists who designed and executed the work are | 
Messrs. A. & W. O'Connor, of London. 

St. Andrew’s, Norwich.--A stained glass window, 
by Mr. Hughes, of London, has just been placed 
in the south side of the chancel of this church, 
It is amemorial to the deceased children of the 
present vicar, and the subjects are—in the 
eastern light, Christ receiving little children ; in 
the centre one, His charge to St. Peter, ‘‘ Feed 
my lambs;” and in the western light, Christ 
teaching by the example of a little child. Texts 








illustrative of the subjects appear in the tracery 
above, There is still too much light for stained 
glass to appear at full advantage; but it is in 
contempletion to darken the cleexstory windows, 
and if, at the same time, money is forthcoming, 
to remove the block of old pews still standing in 
the chancel. 

St. Peter-Port Church, Guernsey.—A stained 
glass window, to the memory of De Beauvoir de 
Lisle, has been placed in this church. The 
design is intended to illustrate Oar Lord’s 
parable of “the good Samaritan.” In the three 
main lights the parable is thus represented :— 
1st. Pouring oil into the wounds of the man who 
fell among thieves. 2nd. Bearing the wounded 
man on his beast to the inn, 3rd. On his 
departure commending the poor man to the care 
of the innkeeper. In the tracery Our Lord and 
the angelic host are represented. The text is 





29 ft. The lower portion of the building will be 
ornamented with rusticated piers. The windows | 
on the first story will be circular-headed, and | 
embellished with Ionic pilasters, entablatures, 
and cornices, while those of the next story will 
be pedimented windows, ornamented with 
moulded trusses, Corinthian pilasters, architrave 
friezes, and cornices. The building will be sar- 
mounted with a balustrade. Tenders are now 
being called for. The architects are Messrs. W. 
H. Elliker & Co., of Elizabeth-street. A few 
doors farther on are the sale-rooms of Mr. H. 
Beauchamp, which are being rebuilt under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Crouch & Wilson, in 
a style which forms a remarkable contrast. to 
the building it supersedes. The premises, which 
are of two stories, are built in bluestone and 
brick cemented. Immediately at the rear of 
the two last - noticed premises, and front- 
ing Flinders-lane, we come upon the excavations 
for the foundations of Messrs. Bank Brothers, 
Bell, & Co,’s new warehouses. These mammoth 
stores are to occupy a frontage of 65 ft. 6 in. to 
Flinders-lane, by a depth of 157 ft., and are to 
be of five stories in height, and will be, with the 
exception of Messrs. L. Stevenson & Son’s, the 
largest. warehouse in Melbourne. The super- 
structure is to be of brickwork, finished exter- 
nally with cement, in the Italian style, and rest- 
ing on a basement story of finely-worked blue- 
stone. Though not very elaborately decorated, 





it will be of an appropriate character, The build- 


appliances for hanging the meat exposed for 
sale, The water is laid on to all parts of the 
building. The cost will be about 3,800/., and 


| the revenue which will be derived from it will 


be something considerable. 

Telegraph communication with the island of 
Tasmania has been successfully re-established, 
after having been interrupted for a period of 
nearly ten years. 

The great Melbourne telescope has been 
mounted, and the building in which it is erected 
is nearly finished. The roof over the portion of 
the building devoted to the telescope is of iron, 
and is so constructed that it may be drawn over 
the telescope or removed to the other end of the 
building with ease, When the telescope is in 
use, the roof remains covering the southern half 
of the building. The great instrument, when 
ready for work, will be used in the first place 
mainly for the examination of the southern 
nebule, 

The Consumption of Australian Preserved 
Meats.—The greatest satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed at Melbourne at the success of the 
Austrajian preserved meats. The London agents 
had not only sold all their stock and that which 
wag afloat, but had booked orders to the extent 
of 213,000 tins, or 1,093,250 1b.; and they had, 
moreover, closed their books, fearing to commit 
the Melbourne company further. They report 
that. they can with ease dispose of 100,000 6 Ib. 
tins per week, and this would absorb 25,000 
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sheep a week, and is ten times the amount the; Zron and Steel Tnstitute.—A meeting of 
company is at present able to produce. Besides, | gentlemen interested in this newly-formed asso- 
meat has been dearer of late at Melbourne, but | ciation has been held at Middlesbrough. Mr. 
this was not expected to continue long. Isaac Lowthian Bell, Vice-president of the In- 
stitute, presided, and explained the circum- 
stances under which the Institute — a 
; to hold its first provincial meeting in es- 
Miscellanea. brough district. It was agreed, on the part of 
the iron trade, that the quarterly business meet- 

Government Schools of Science.—On the | ing of the iron and allied trades, and which now 
order for going into committee of supply in the | sands for September 28, should be held one 
House of Commons, Mr. Samuelson called atten- | wook earlier, so as to afford visitore a means of 
tion to the higher Government schools of science | attending a business meeting of the trade, if 
in the metropolis in connexion with the Science | they should desire todo eo. The programme of 
and Art Department, as there had been little or | .,. proceedings in September was discussed, and 
no criticism on the votes on science. The vote |, general outline was adopted. An exhibition 
which was to be taken that evening amounted to | of models, specimens of iron or steel, or other 
something over 207,0001., but that did not cover | natters likely to interest the Institute, will 
the whole expenditure annually made on behalf probably be organized in the large hall of the 
of science and art. Votes for buildings and for Exchange Buildings, It is proposed that the 
the University of London should be added in party should steam down the Tees, in order to 
order to obtain an adequate idea of the amount | ..6 the various works on the banks of the river, 
spent on science and art. It was clear, however, | ..4 should land at Eston jetty ; visit the iron- 
he said, that the schools in Jermyn-street and | ¥o+ks and mines in the nei ghbourhood, aa 
Oxford-street, owing to want of sufficient space, | finally go to Saltburn-by-the-Sea. With respect 
could not be allowed to continue in their present to papers, it is likely that some of considerable 
position. He would not remove from Jermyn- | jnterest will be contributed, imoluding com- 


street the lectures for working men, because it ‘conti -farnaces manufact' 
was essential that they should be delivered in the Steaiie ancionl, per gitar oes = 


centre of London. It might also be necessary to 
continue the teaching of geology in Jermyn-| Monastic Buildings of Worcester Cathe- 
street ; but with these exceptions all the Govern- | @ral.—A short time ago some interesting dis- 
ment science schools should be concentrated at | coveries were made at the western end of 
South Kensington. In the foreign polytechnic Worcester Cathedral, while workmen were en- 
shools that was the practice that was observed. | gaged in making alterations in the late Canon 
The result would be economy of teaching power, | Benson’s residence. These premises were either 
and in the buildings now in course of erection at ,the site of the monastic infirmary, or imme- 
South Kensington they would have all the space ‘diately southward of it. Professor Willis fixes 
that would be required for some time for a poly- | the infirmary due west of the cathedral, but 
technic school. Mr. W. E. Forster appealed to from documentary evidence in the ion of 
the House to postpone the discussion on the the Dean and Chapter, that office, the local 
question referred to, until the vote was in the Herald thinks, would appear to have been nearer 
regular course of business brought before them. | to, if not on the site of, Canon Wynter’s house. 


Consecration of a New Church in New- |! his house stands upon a substructure of excel- 
foundland.—On lst June the fishermen of ¢2t Norman rib vaulting, originally open from 
Burnt Head, in the mission of Brigus, in the one end to the other, 70 ft. long, 13 ft. 6 in. 
Church of England diocese of Newfoundland, wide, in five compartments, which opened to the 
witnessed the consecration of the church dedi. $°¥2d without by as many arches. Two but- 
cated to St. Augustine, which bas, after much _ tresses projected westward from the gable, which 
anxious labour and painfal waiting, been erected | stands on a high bank next the Severr, and from 
there. This is the third church consecrated by 18 peculiar form and position near the river, 
the present Bishop of Newfoundland in this | Professor Willis believes this to have been the 
mission of Brigus. The newly-consecrated | monastic “ necessarium,” as that office is simi- 
church consists of chancel, nave, and vestr _ larly situated at Durham. These vaults under 
The chancel is 16 ft. long by 14 ft. wide, fitted | the infirmary were filled up in 1691, except such 
up with stalls for clergy, and singing-seats with portions as Drs. Reynolds and Jephcot, the 
carved finials, for twelve singers, besides panelled | ©®20"* then residing there, preserved for their 


altar, credence, &c. The east window is a three. | OW Use. The discoveries just made consist of 
light one. In the centre light are the arms of ® Small cell,a large room at the north end of 
St. Augustine’s College—the cross upon a shield. | the premises, containing some good Early English 
The nave is 50 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, and is | ®"Ches with groinings, donble lancet-lights, &., 


} 
j 


fitted up with two blocks of open seats, which | and another apartment of Transitional Norman 
will se ar oe 300 rota roof is an | work. The discoveries have been allowed to 
open pine one, of a steep pitch, as the position | remain intact, for the inspection of the curious. 
is @ very exposed one. There is a cloistery of | 
five small windows on each side, and five soe es ioe wind apt pe agian fat aie See 
on each side of the nave, finished externally with | ws rg neectigg = oar ry : 
hood moulding. At the west end are three de- | cs eet ra a are vray ie ed Ki wie Th. 
tached lancets, and a porch with a double door | oy vr 4 may ce ae Prec = 
and paralleled sides. At the west end of nave | —— oe oe e — ] 
is an open belfry, from which rises a spire to the | much fever in that district this year, apparently 
height of 75 ft. from the ground. Nearly one- | withers my other Sow then. ee eraeen ee 
half of the building is free and unappropriated | ill-fed, the dirty, and the overcrowded. He finds 
for ever. The edifice, which is built of wood, is | pos yo — ond the a ar pe” ye 
exclusively of native work, and was designed by eed oe b . peavey pine li 8 ee 
the missionary, the Rev. R. H. Taylor, who was |. mays thks - mye We ny ary 
born and educated in Stockport. hare: freer ns hes 5 fat cg —— a 
ill-ventilated, and often over-crowded a . 
Court of Common Council, London.—The | These conditions, he regrets to say, are the rule. 
Wright testimonial picture, “The Condemned | The poor of the district are very poor indeed, 
Cell,” has been lent to Mr. Davie, engraver, to | and to most of them animal food is an extreme 
Complete an engraving of it.——Alderman | rarity. 
Salomons proposes presenting a window to 
Guildball——A joint committee of the Corpo. |__ S@tlors’ Orphan Girls’ School and Home. 
ration and the Metropolitan Board of Works | Th¢ ceremony of opening a new building dedi- 
for the freeing of bridges on the Thames has | ©#ted to this institution, took place on Friday in 
been appointed.——The subject of a new build- | !ast week, at Church-lane, Hampstead, under 
ing for the library and museum is under discus. | the auspices of Prince Arthur. The building 
sion in the council. The question is, whether a which the children at present occupy is old and 
new building be erected at the east end of | Gite inadequate to the wants of the institution. 
Guildhall, at a cost not exceeding 25,0001, or | Hence arose the necessity for the erection of the 
whether the large building used at Nisi Prius | B€W @difice, the building of which, includiug the 
in Guildhall be devoted to the purpose in view | freehold land, has cost about 9,0001. 


when the Law-courts are removed, Schools at Anerley.—A visit is to be paid 
The Greenwich and Woolwich Railway. | to the North Surrey District Schools at Anerley 
The local committee, of which the Rev. Dr.| (this) Saturday, July 24th, to inspect infant 
Miller is chairman, for promoting the constrac- | schools, workshops, laundry, and children’s draw- 
tion of the Greenwich and Woolwich Railway | ings in the board-room; see the drill and exercises 
are, it is stated, about to take steps to enforce | in the school-yard, and hear singing and music 
the formation of the line by the South-Eastern |in the hall. The object is to show the advantage 
Company. of mixed mental and industrial training. 




















i te 
‘Workmen's {nternational Exhi 

1870.—A public meeting to promote the ob. 
jects of this exhibition was held on Tnosdy 
the 20th, in the Pimlico Rooms, Winchester. 
street, Pimlico, when a resolution wag Unani, 
mously passed, approving the operations of the 
council of the exhibition ; and a petition to Pay. 
liament, asking for legal security for new inven. 
tions exposed in the forthcoming exhibition 
was signed by the chairman on behalf of the 
meeting. It was stated, in course of the pro. 
ceedings, that local committees had been formed 
in the principal towns throughout Great Britain 
one in Ireland, and others fn various towns on 
the continent. Favourable accounts had been 
received from Denmark and Prussia, In the 
latter, the Crown Prince and Princess hadj 
placed themselves at the head of the movement, 
By the direction of the India Office, products 
from India will be displayed. The Earl of 
Clarendon, through the mediam of onr ministers 
and consuls. abroad, has roused the interest of 
the Continental Governments in the success of 
the undertaking. A lively discussion took place 
on the present patent law. 


The Rhewl, near Gobowen, Salop.—A 
mission chapel has been erected on an elevated 
spot in an outlying part of Whittington parish, 
It is built of brick, with dressings of Cefn stone, 
and consists of nave and chancel under one roof, 
vestry, south porch, and western bell-turret, 
The style is Karly English, and the building pro. 
vides for rather more than 100 persons, in open 
seats. The cost has been about 5001. There is 
a reredos of marble and enamelled tiles. The 
windows are glazed with cathedral tinted glass, 
by Messrs. Dove & Davies, of Shrewsbury, and 
the work has been carried out by Mr. Sharmon, 
of Ellesmere, and Mr. Evans, of Oswestry, under 
the direction of the architect, Mr. E. Haywell, 
jun., of Shrewsbary. 


Monthly Report on the Health of Saint 
Marylebone.—The report for June, by Dr. 
Whitmore, medical officer of health, and chemical 
examiner of gas for the parish of St. Maryle- 
bone, has been printed by order of the vestry. 
The returns are highly favourable, inasmuch as 
they show a death-rate of not more than 199 
per 1,000, or something like 5 per 1,000 less 
than the average death-rate of this parish, and 
which means an annual saving—presuming the 
present low rate were to continue, which it will 
not—of 815 lives. The cause of this excep- 
tionally low rate of mortality has been that 
whilst, owing to the improved temperature of 
the month, the deaths caused by bronchitis and 
whooping cough declined, the temperature, 
nevertheless, had not yet risen so high as to 
favour the spread and fatality of summer 
diseases. Scarlatina was fatal in seven cases 
during the month. The reporter’s attention had 
recently been called to an outbreak of this 
disease in Park Crescent-mews West. He found 
some of the stables in a very bad sanitary condi- 
tion, and it was in the lofts of these stables that 
the disease existed. The converting of stable- 
lofts into human habitations is very objectionable, 
nor should it be tolerated, except everything con- 
nected with the stables beneath as well as in 
the inhabited rooms, is in the best possible san!- 
tary condition. 

The Trade Unions Bill.—The Home Secre- 
tary’s Bill to protect the funds of trade-unions 
from embezzlement and misappropriation has 
been printed. It is proposed to enact as follows- 
—‘ 1, An association of persons having rules 
agreements, or practices among themselves as t0 
the terms on which they or any of them will or 
will not consent to employ or to be employe, 
shall not, by reason only that any of such —_ 
agreements, or practices may operate in restrain 
of trade, or that such association is partly for 
objects other than the objects mentioned in - 
Friendly Societies Act, be deemed, for 
purposes of the 24th section of the Frien 4 
Societies Act, 1855, for the punishment of frauds 
and impositions, to be a society established = 
purpose which is illegal or not to be & friendly 
society within the meaning of the 44th section ® 
the said Act, 2. This Act shall not continue . 
force after the last day of August, 1870. 
3. This Act may be cited as ‘The Trade Unions 
Fands Protection Act.’”’ 


—The 
Reopening of Liandaff Cathedral. 
complete restoration of Llandaff Cathedral has 
been celebrated by a religious and mus tol 
festival in it, to which the choristers of Bris “ 
Cathedral contributed. After service # lancheo 





was partaken of in the newly-erected school. 
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Smeatonian Society of Civil Engineers.— 
This society made an excursion down the river, 
and afterwards had an entertainment at Green- 
wich, on Tuesday, the 13th instant. The party 
started from Westminster in Mr. Penn’s steam 

acht, and Me under s spel srmensements, 

is Engine anu ‘ord; Messrs. 
Siemens’s T: fanufctorgat Do ‘Works at Charlton ; 
and the Gana’ Ammunition Factories at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, At the dinner there 
were nearly fifty persons; the chair was taken 
by Mr. Penn, the president for the year. The 
society pubed from Pte’ when Smeaton insti- 
tuted a ering of ‘essional and 
men of science for friendly pa nal. me dis- 
cussion. Thanks were accorded to the president, 
and to Mr. Mylne, the treasurer, for the arrange- 
ments of the day. 


Wew Patent Brick Works in Worcester. 
Mr. D. W. Barker, formerly of Frome, Somerset 
shire, having some time since purchased a plot of 
land on Gregory’s Bank, close to the canal on the 
north side of Worcester, commenced clearing the 


ground in J: last, in order to ereot a patent 
brick-work. The clay-marl is said to be of 
quality for bricks. Before 


being burnt they are subjected to an immense 
pressure. The bricks will be made by a patent 
peavens rocess, new and extensive machinery having 

brought into requisition for the purpose. 
The works are of an extensive character. The 
chimney, which is not yet quite finished, is of a 
circular form, and will be about 160 ft. in 


height. 


™M. Gasser’s Statue of Adam Smith.— 
This statue has been placed on a tempo 
pedestal in the ground-floor of the Randolph 
Gallery, Oxford, for public view. Some time 
since a committee was formed for the purpose of 
purchasing the statue, with the object of pre- 
senting it to the University of Oxford. The late 
Lord Taunton, Lord Justice-General Inglis, Mr. 
Gladstone, the dean of Christ Church, the master 
of Balliol, end Professor Thorold Rogers, agreed 
to act as a committee for purchasing the statue, 
the price of which is 7001. Upwards of 4001. 
have already been subscribed. 


The Roman Pavement found near the 
Poultry, London.—A further discovery con- 
nected with the fine pavement recently found 
near the Poultry was made while digging to the 
south or south-east. A small ante-chamber 
floor of common red tesserzs was examined, and 
@ passage-way running along the outside of the 
building, having a concrete floor. The old 
Roman Watling-street has lately been discovered 
about 10 ft. or 11 ft. from the present level, 
the road being about 14 ft. wide, formed of 
a rough gravel laid upon old pottery and other 
débris. 


Increased Value of Property in New- 
castle.—The premises situate at No. 3, Colling- 
wood-street, were sold by auction, and realised 
exactly double the amount obtained when the 
Same premises were sold ten years ago. 








TENDEBS. 


For cleaning and restoring the exterior of St. Luke's 
Church, Old-street-road. Mr. J. Niblett, ae: a 
Winship (accepted)............. eneneuse £900 0 

















Preedy, architect. 

























































supplied by Messrs. W. 8. & Cross :— 
Gasfitter’s Work, 
area & Co, ... wbive en 18 
1,660 10 
Pectit ye SA CT a - 1,566 4 
Comyn, Ching, & Co. ............00 1,512 12 
Benham & ew = bib ddbddivehéccsve 1,470 16 
Edmonson & CO. ......csseeevevessees 1, 6 
Richardson, Slade, BCD. cccasese 1,422 12 
WII ccd incdadestonontstasuiumesaetes 1,415 12 
Mama ooceccccessesdhdsisdsivectitadied 1,392 17 
ne Be Gi Saiisvetiecivinincissoune 1,359 4 
Clutterbuck. ....4......5. cocsdchidend cc 1, 853-16 
NO EIN. i tocnicgm vitmsiniptiialii 1,315 14 
Deville & Co..... . 1,303 4 
Gardner ....... . 31,298 19 
Unsigned Ten 1,290 18 
Hulett & Co., 1,290 18 
Jennings ....... 1,236 0 
Stevens & Sons . 1,238 5 
Biggs 1,208 0 
May 96.10 
EIT vinincassvecensadiiiaieeldnibidietiitees 1,183 15 
aR LE 1,177 0 
Barron & Wilson (accepted).....,. 1,153 0 
BRIE GI etre sntegsicnsoommauneetines 397 0 
Engineer's Work. 
Robinson & Cottam............ r++ £8,430 0 
Turner & Co. ,,.....,.+. 51 0 
Harrison & Clayton 6,275 0 
Simpson & Co. ......... wa 8 0 
GE se acncec deck dr<ertercidines 4,995 § 
Richardson, Slade, & Co. ......... 4,995 0 
EE I nstetuensapcescocenesenipa 4,988 17 
Benham & Ome a, 4,318 0 
Barron & Wils00..,.......cececcesees 4,790 0 
Boaoenen & Baasell, ..<.ccocasccsercersss 4,770 0 
MONTE icascuiuadenienusasachgusunccocics 4,700 0 
Bevington & Courtald............... 4,697 14 
Holbrook & C0. cusieccreeeccscseuee 4,694 18 
pene: 8 BORG ..ssscccsssecceccocnceens 4,363 0 
UE iteorsatsiinceplandiemeeitige 4,304 7 
Wontner Smith 4, 8 
WR yin kL. 6dk< cekas basis 4,195 2 
Jukes, Coulson, & Stokes 4,106 0 
Spencalagh & Archer ...... 3,990 0 
Gimson & Co, ......00 8,966 15 
Jeakes & Co. ....+0.. 3,945 12 
JeMDINGS ......0---cesrereerees 3,924 0 
DRI OI sin ttticvcscevvenisnaniners 3,844 17 
POON at AS eS 841 
Ratcliffe & Nuscheler............ 3,741 0 
CN, cikiniigalicncteinimtualiins 3,652 0 
Hart & ‘Co... 3,14) 0 
ots olla  padheninaheevenorotienets 1,347 18 
Rosser & Russell. ..........c0ce0ceeees 1,333 0 
Chena 0.00. ctssecsinsastininciatine 1,310 6 
Wontner Simith...........c.cccosseoees 1,244 10 
SIE BE Gs. csececensenscesipsceovncaes 1,020 11 
WeCon BOO hivcesciccceccsoscccassdsves 1,000 0 
hay cce.canceoses etacesseoess ecessoopesese 982 11 
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For the new workhouse at Edmonton, for 
Strand Union. Mr. W. 8. Cross, architect. Quantities 
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For the Keasingive and Lambeth bie for the 
Metropolitan of Works. Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, 
C.E. _—— supplied by Mr. J. ane 


0 

Wotetee ooqunaes eepanenecacaqhocadaeds 31,200 0 

Thirst... 31,000 0 

Pearson 29,700 0 

RRO... dncscormntrcctniaidtersdince 000 0 

Dictionn & Oliver | (accepted) 25,890 0 

000 O 

ens de eolted edbsevbessssesebionse « 22,650 0 
For fer on. paar ehspel and school. Mr, 

W.F. fEgalten, architect 

£5,168 0 

iD Dawson .. 4,895 0 

Horrocks 0 

Ti ia 9 

F. Dawson (accepted) ........... 0 


the 


For Pedmore Church, Stourbridge. Mr. Frederick 
Quantities farnished by Messrs. Good- 


For Sty ees No. 20, 
Parksinne, fot Col. Farquharson ot, Wimperis . 


Fish ( pted) £11,155 0 0 








For repairs and decorations, for Messrs, Trufitt, Bur- 
ei" —— Mr. T. Harris, arehiteet :— 





For new story, &c., No. “We , Benbehinngiors Bayswater. 
Mesars. Francis, architec 
M & Sons .. 

ng & Sons .. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. T. (cancelled: having appeared elsewhere).—Duodecimal (next 
week).—E. 8. (next week).—F. P.—J. T.—G, F. F.—Mr, C.—R. HL—~ 
L—C. F. H.-J. H—M.—E. H, juo.—W. W.-8S. W.-C. B— 
F. BR. N. B.—J. P.—F.—@. T. T—B. C.—ot. §.—J. L. 8 —W.—T. B.— 
A, W. B.—T. G, I.-C, 0, E.—C, F. 


We are compelled to decline pvintiag out books and 
addresses ~“s 


All statements of facts, lists of T-nders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, mot mecessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


G6” NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
* Editor,” and Not to the “ Publisher.” 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
| week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m, 
|on THURSDAY. 


IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 
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\ ALKER. %& WORCESTE R’S PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
A pew edition, carefal'y cor: ected, and many vew words added, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Paucras laue, Uhespside. 


published, p: 


HE TREATMENT of SEW AGE, 


By JOHN HART. 
P.mphilet for Municipal Authorities, and those interested in the 
Caltivation of Land. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
Leaming‘on : HB. WIPPEBLL, Victoria Library. 


6c PV ORKING PE PEOPLE and IMPROVED 


The new and illustrated e Poy oem The Dwellings of the Lahour- 
ing C lasses,” by HENRY ROBERTS B«q. FSA (author of ‘* Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Condition of the Laovurtng Ciassses “), 
will be’ found a summary of the efforts at home and abroad to 
sscare “ H-althy Homes” for working men snd women. 

“ A most valuable handbook.”— The Builder. 

To be had at tne Office of the Society for Luproving the Condition 
of the Labourivg Clases, 21, Exeter Hail, Strand. Price 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on sheet, with Specific stion, &. 











RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


























man & Vinall :— 

For house and offices at Barnes, Surrey. Mr. J. H. , Wilkes, & Co. ... w= £4358 44 sro _ ee AAO" ow ‘RovGH 
Hakewill, architect. Quantities by Mr. H. T. North- Wai ssvdiines 3,871 10 0 dives outiined or etched. Teims moderate.—address, Mr. TAYLOR, 
eroltiae- a es Nats Higham 8,708 6 0 17, ‘Thaviee-inn, Ho:bora, 

BNO .n.000.- tee Horseman . "ont heb 
ayers NOD i ccciccsdivccstbsveceses 2,638 4 2 Griffiths . 3,436 lo O TO GAS, BATH, > At, ENGINBERS, AND 
DODD: 0c. dcits ccdbvevovsetttivecssece’ Wood & Son . 3,356 3 0 
Adamson & SOM ocsscccessesssssveee 2398 0 0 Jones 3,184 0 0 N old-established Ironmongery Business 
B00 Be BOG... cinececreceprvdererqnesee 2,389 0 0 Lovatt 3,16010 0 Po requires © compstent, ond eosegssie Men ran Pooere 
er or.  hS- Collins & Cullis 8188.0. 0 required. One whe understands working drawings, and 4 conscien- 
Winship (accepted) ...........0 2,220 0 0 hae ye : : tous business om men. wosld be liberally treated with.—Address, 62, 
WEEE. wcrnavatrresencncccetvebaseadasne 2, Office of “* the Builder. 
ma ee os FO IIL... ccscrnecassontsaneenincvenstes 2,814 17 6 
For new sewers in Orme-lane, Acton, for the Acton] Thoruton (accept) svn 2785 14 7 ARTNERSHIP.—To LAND AGENTS, 
Local Board : VALUERS, SURVEYORS, &=—A Geutloman, of mlsdie age 
Young 0 0 and imess habis, is desirous heat > respond with i 
* tis f th on, with a view 
pond back oe 7.8 For enlarging St. John’s Church, Buckhurst Hil!, Essex, | ¢etl5, om sbi cai tle =a, 388 1S, 
Chapel 7a 2,093 00 Mr. J. Tanner, architect :— pitino Granby-street, Moruington-crescent, London, N 
, 
WIESE: ccecnisacanee “ 2,81 0 0 oy L & 3 0N 
Biick 2,040 0 0 pe NEI L ’ 
Carter 2,000 0 QUANTITY 8SURVE 
Ayre 1,901 16 8 A - “11, COORRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 
Crockett 900 @ 0 Highest oestieneniols from Spin architects. Terms on 
Piasey (a 0 0 me BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
1 00 ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Bloomfieid : ; For the erection of a new lodge to the Chaseville Park Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in — iis branches, 
BY Estate, Winchmore Hill, for Mr. Charles Stokes, Mr, = a at Be me Call, M ug 











J. C. Timmis, arehitect :— 











For building two shops and offices in the Brighton-road, Patman & Fotheringham ............ £379 0 0 RICKS.— WANTED, a Person on Com- 
Red Hill, for Mr. Alfred Colecom. Mr, George Thomas — sbbedsovdcevedvsoversoorunres 357 0 0 Seaeeaaleasien el bane als auantsien On Gn Uaninet 
Tribe, architect ; — Aldred eccccccececcessecccessecvocsevoees 315 0 0 FACING and ‘SEWER BRICKS. — Apply, by lettec, RW. F. 23, 

GFOUTE  scsncoccucsuscescscassereoemnerigeapeeenns Se Hookhan: (accepted) ....ercereeeeeees 315 0 0 Lower Calthorpe-stieet, W.C. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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z BUILDERS AND OTHERS. ANTED, b . 
RAUGHTSMAN WANTED, sceus-| 774 wrEd, by 2 Young Man, a. RERN: WANTEI 1 PLaaty Zeepectable, Marie 
wou uire © orders, and assist generally 1p bad. GAG as or otherwise. raw, keep | town umber, 4 : 
Bons Apwly by, letter, nating of seas era he to | men’s time, &c.—Addresr, A. B. 3, Derby-street, Parliament-street. nr aeet q+; ‘ath ios a ww 
torvese, Albion test, Mowington, I ee » &, Boor. 
RAUGHTSMAN and JUNIOR 


ASSISTANT.— WANTED, at the Sea-side. for the month of 
August, a rapid, clever, classic DRAUGHTSMAN. Also, Per- 
manently, a JUNIOR as IMPROVER.—Apply, static ror? expe- 
rience, and enclo:ing swall specimen drawing, to W. E SEAR, 
Eeq. Architect, Margete. 


EEDS SCHOOL of ART, in connexion 
with the Science and Art Department.—APPOINTMENT of 
EAD MASTER.—The Committee of the Leeds Mechanics’ Inetita- 
trop and Literary sonny are ready to receive lie~tiens for the 
office of HEAD MASTER of the Beboo! of Art. He will be required 
+o devote the whole of his time to the service of the institu'ion. 
Falary, XOl. per annum, and a preportion of net resuits of the 
working of bis éepartment.—Applicaticns to be sept in, addressed 
to the Secretsry of ‘he Jnst.tution, Cookridge-str et, Leeds, together 
with te-timonials as to experience, qualifications, and fitness for the 
office, on or before the 31st instant, 
H. WARDMAN, oo 
Secs. 


19th, July, 1869. W. J. NEILD, 


IMBER FOREMEN.—WANTED, by a 
large Manufacturing Firm in the Midland Counties. an 
experienced Man, fully competent to take charge of the nee and 
Converting Departments of their business.—Address, No. 1 Box, 
t-office, Birmingham. 


TATERWORKS FOREMAN.—The 


Cam midge University and Town Waterworks Company are 
in want of a FOREMAN for their works. He must bave a thor ugh 
practical knowledge of Waterworks matters, such as meters, olumo- 
ing, &c, Although not absoiutely mocemary, & mao acy inted with 











W ANTED, byt a npr rd pins Young Man, 


of seven years’ experience in the ee a constant PLACK 
in a joiner’s shop. Bench yo veer Wrees 3 ding to 
capability—not so much an 
place.— Address, L. Y. Pest ofthe Ni Geweeks, y, till called tee 








TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN, or to take Charge of a Job, in town or country. 
Good experience and testimoniala,—Address, BUILDER, 20, Acacia- 
road, ®ydevham. 


TO DECORATORS, 


WANTED, by by “a DECORATIVE E ARTIST, 

DESIGNER, & an ENGAGEMENT to Superintend ats 
carry out a JOB. Practically understands every branch of the 
profession ; also the various styles of ornament. ela; ner 
ences, Specimens and prize medals shown.—Address, J. A. 3, 
Canterbury- -terrace, N. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND OTHE 


WANTED, a REENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK, SALESMAN, or — in Saw Mills, Has 








a thorough knowledge of the business, hest referencer.—L. M. 


105, Packington-street, Islington. 
ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 











ANTED, . RE - ENGAGEMENT, by 


an ASSISTANT, of eight years’ experince with two 
eminent architects ; a custemed to Class c and Gothic work, First 





engine-fitting would be p:eferred.— 

man ”) sta‘iog age, salary requir. d, ae “to be Shareteet to me at my 

Office, 4, Bemet-street, Cambridge, on or before WEDNESDAY, the 

28th instant HENBY TOMLISON, Manager. 
Cambridge, July 15, 1869. 


WANTED, by a Builder and Decorator, in 

the neighbou:bood of Bayswater, a YOUTH] as CLERK — 
Address, by letter on y, statingantecedents, salary, and qualification, 
Q. B. C, Carringtou'’s iabrary, Grove-terrace, Notting Hull. 


PLUMBERS AND GRAINERS. 


WANTED, four or five miles from town, 


for a constancy, a thorough PLUMBER. One used to gas- 
fitting and iron service ; »leo a first-rate Grainer and Writer. Both 
would be rm quired to fill up time with painting. None but resp ect- 
able men peed aidress who can give good references, and statiog 
ws ges expectei, to 87, Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, an Gut-door APPRENTICE to 


the WOOD-CARVING. Moderate premium —W. WALKER, 
yan oe fae Wood-Carver, 6, Great Pulieney-street, Golden square, 
ndou, 


: = $ 
wa NTED, a thoroughly efficient 

GENERAL FOREMAN to take charge of some extensive 
wooks in the country. None need apply but those who have filled 
simi’ar ev gagemeuts, and caa prodace first-class testimonials as to 
eberacter, ability, &c. wy 4 by letter only, stating references, 
salary required, &c. to G of Mr. Granville, 28, Hanover- 
street, Islington, N. 


ANTED, on energetic Young Man as 

WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS. Must understand 

setting out and preparing ordinary Joiners’ work, aod capable of 

mManeging a few joiners. Constant at derate wages. 

App'y, by letter, on Saturday or Mouday next, stating terms, and 

=e jast employed, to HAYIACK & SON, York-road, Batte reea, 
urrey. 


























Terms reasonable,—Address, ZETA, 36, Oakley-road, 


a“ Fore- | Tsiogton. 





BUILDERS AND THE TRADE. 


W ANTED, by a steady, industrious Young 

Ma1.a pe a SITUATION as PAINTER, GLAZI(ER, and 
PAPERHANGER. and willing to make bimself generally useful,— 
Address, J, H. 56, Sewaristone-road East, Victoria-park, E. 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
‘sUherénghy exverienced, energetic SHOP FOREMAN of 
JOINFRS. First-class references.— Ad iress, E. M, 45, New North- 
road, Hoxten. 


TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, by a GENERAL FOREMAN, 


a RE-FNGAGEMENT. First-class references.—Addres+, 
ALPHA, 144, High-street, gh. 








LDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, oy a thoroughly good PLUM- 

BER, a JOB or SITUATION as THREF-BRANCH HAND. 
Has no objection to take plambing. piecework, if renaired. A good 
reference can be given.—Address, PLUMBER, No. 118, Bermondsey- 
street, Southwark. 





RCHIT&CTS AND BUILDERS, 


TOA 
W ANTED, by a practical CLERK of 
WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above, or as MANAGING 
FOREMAN. Carable of ring working and detail crawings, 
measoriog up work, taking pcan and estimeting.—Add ess, 
K. D. 8, sbenezer-place, North-eud, Fulham. 


\ J ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

Man, aged $8, 8 KRE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS 
or General Foreman, Is an energetic systematic manager. 
Good dranghteman. Can estimate and measure up work, keep 








TO LAND SURVEYOBS. 


\ ]. ANTED, in a Surveyors Office, ONE or 

TWO good SUKVEYORS used to Town work. None but 
competent meu accustomed to the tse of the Theodolite need 
apply.— Letters, stating name, age, previous employment, and salary 
—— may be addressed ‘to C. EK Box T 37, Post office, Mau- 
€, ter, 


\ ANTED, a thoroughly qualified 


ASSISTANT, * Prepare Bills of Quantities. State recent 
engagetmnents and \erms. The app wntment may lead to a partner- 
ship.—address, 43, Office of “ Ihe Builder.” 


Wansre ‘D, a Person thoroughly acquainted 


with the BATE FREESTONE QUARRY BUSIN&SS, com- 
peteot to take the Oversight of large Wholesale Operations in the 
Stone Trade, Apply, by l-tter, stating qualdications and ibe salary 
required, and nami. g me ced to the extent of 2001.—Adaress, tne 
CHAIRMAN, bath Stone Company, 4, Railway-place, Bath 


ANTED, a Permanent SITUATION, as 


THREE- BEANCH HAND. Can do gasfitting, Lo: ba- 
racter.— Address, G. #, 33, Aldevham-street, St. Pantres, N.W we ’ 














TO BUILDERS, &c. 


Ww4 NTED, by a steady Man, an ENGAGE- 
MENT as IMPROVER in CARPENTRY avd JOINERY. 
Smail premiam if 1:eqguired.—Address, B. 


mp all . MORLICE, 315, Gray’s- 





TO DECORATORS AND IRONMONGERS, 


y 
\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 

JUBBING "BRICKLAYER, PLASTERER, and SLATER. 
Weill accustomed to iioumongers’ fire-work, a.d is also a good 
pein’er.—Address, BRICKLAYER, No, 5, ‘Bt. ‘s-garcens, 
Maida-bill West, Paduington. 


O BUILDERS, PLUMBEBS, &c. 


\ ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, a 

Fel, va yan te § ta 308 pes 0! jection to turn bis hand to siust 
ee if regu pm 

steer 2 4 = Petes den a apy Addres:, A. Z, 3, Christiaua- 


To > denn APD OONTRA 


ANTED, by an experienced ed FOREMAN 


of BRA« Kiay ERB, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FURKM 
— 4 woe ee Chaige of « Job. plechyine - dadenee m4 
Gi eae, cme of Mr, Mili, H 
p vtevers § Seine it, Hope-cottege, Kuight’ ball, Lower 











BER MERCHANTS. 


WAnze, or APPOINTMENT as 


oTKAVELLEL, om comminsion, chiefly for Herts, Beds, 
Oxon.—Addre-s, ©. C. Post office, Southampioa. 


BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 


FORMMAD, or to gh Charge of a Job, Good neces 
snd testimonials.— Adéress, W. W 18, Boocn wtdect, P rpaabaggm 9 


TO CARP: NTESS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
ae tee HR at Carpentes’s and J 

Has been in the trace three years, end he Sen ash no famine ani 

general work.—Apply to T. L. 49, Batisbury-strect, Portman Mai ket, 


ANTED, by a JOINER’S MACHINE 


BADD, . SIL UATION to a nk Mould 
ne sing Macbive, or Gever+i Juin r, ‘ cutter, te "eee 














’ .' 


te, &c. Jviner by trate. Highest referen:es.—Address, W . B. 
Post-office, Hornsey, N. 


TO BUILDERS, ROAD-MAKERS, AND CONIRACTOR®. 


ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, 

= Gusientees Pavior, Street Mason, Granite D-esser (Wood 

Bricks, Dutch Clinkers, or Tiles), to TAKE WORK by the PIROR. 
Labour only, Good and —Addres:, JAMES 
CRUTCHLEY, 7, James-place, North-street, Poplar, 











TO DECORATORS AND OTH 


ANTED, by a Man of ‘respectability, 

aged 32, a thorougbly practical Piumber, Decorator, Painter, 

&e. a BILUATION as WORKING FOREMAN, Cure of a Job, or 

otherwise. Has had much experience with fir-t-class work ia all the 

branches of the trade. Town or country. Wages mderate,—Ad- 
dress, G. THOMPSON, 5, Wellington-street, Straad, W.C. 


ANTED paren qu LAND AGENTS. 
\ W sITTATION as a ARSINTANT athena 2 seed proc hg 
and snd eMle, cet Seanghfona. Api to nowt LAWSON, Sanyo 
70 GENERAL HOUSE DECORATORS, GRAINERS, a. 
ANTED, by a th rata 

Young Man, arene Ugly | practi 


great experience both in Town and country. City or Water 
ferred. ™ Premium would be advanced.—Address 
Office of oghe Builder.” 8, 


To 
WANTED, «1 REENG AGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly efficient London ao of WORKS’ Ace 
= testimonials,.-Addres, H, KE Mi, Recduaarnent, Woh 


pe an pou. EENOAGE 





FE | 








in town and country. Vaan 
TEMPUS, Post-offien, ‘arthem: green, Polbes. aw. 


SHING IRONMONGERS, 8M 
‘TANTED, 8 SITUATION, by a fit. 
> obj 


class pesado in (the SMITH, <bell-b fitti 

mola eh rata 
jecework, First-c reference:.—4 5 e 

ory Victoria Pi Park, N.E. vr re Moret 


To waseae ns MERCHANTS AND 


ANTED, by a first hand, a SITUATION 


ss GLASS. ou Fam and GLAZIGR; ala> understands the 











glass shade department. or country. — Address, T. M. 37, 
Ambesley-road, Harrow. a go yaaa 
hee ge ne 
ANTED, ic stable. and steady 


Man, a 8IT lesten ser as WORKING FOREMAN of 
Can do graining if req 

ference, No objection to towa or cuu coutenindegin at Bm a. 

mouth-street, New Kent-road, 8 B. 


RCHITECTS, SURVE! ORS, &c. 


WANTED, by by the Advertiser, aged 16, 0 


SITUATION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. years’ ‘a 
ey Gvod references.—Address, J. W. Peat-canee Nate. 


ANTED, by a Gentleman, a permanent 

SITUATION in an Architect's (ffice in the country. Has 
had rev: ral years of good experience ; bas since carried out several 
large buildi oe. both public and private; has studied Seige ia all 

Gothic art; can sketch, make working drawings, te 

spectives, details, take out quantities, mesure okwork, an 
a ge to do all work usually required, or suaperiatend the 
carrying out of works, The Advertiser would p-efer a prospect of 
buying a share in the practice. Reference can be given.—Address, 
A. W. 14, Dacre-park, B'ackheath, London. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, aso 
draaght- 


first class SHOP FOREMAN. A good 
To any number 














man, well up in setting-out. 
system. Comvertivg materials, &. A good kaowledge of joiners’ 
machinery. Ba). Bog practice in high-class work. Good 
38,—Address, H. B. 
6, W ycliff- grove, Pome hill, Wandsworth-road. 


DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &e. 

ANTED, in Town or country, a constant 

SITUATION, by « thorovgh'y Plain and Decorative PAPER- 

mete peg ey egg a ed 
bijection to t a 

ms ject of a constant SITUATION. First-class references 

B. 86, Yorktreet, West- 








much an ob, 
ean be given if requ 
minster, 8, W. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, an EN GAGEMENT, bys 

oung articles with ao - 
tect, oan ap ease eres rene write wpecications 
and mea ure up work. No objection to trave afacturer of 





DERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Wan. a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, to mn  entten seeps of job Towa 
or country. Teferences to firm.—Address, BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN, Femdllon New North- oak N.8. 


Buildi ials, having +n exteasive payee in aie agen ond 
Good references.— Address, M. C. Post Am weli-street, B.C. 


ARCHITECTS AND eh hg 


AN TE b thoroughl ft 


= 








\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in a 

position of TRUST, in the Building Trade. Well up in the 
routine of the Office and general mana,ement. Practic:I'y acqn-inted 
with the business, First-class references. , W.B 6, Ufton- 
road Nortb, N.E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRATORS, 


V ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

pra tical London GENERAL FOREMAN. Has "pane en- 
gaged fort the last sixteen months in buildivg large hovses on a gen- 
tleman's estate. Good reference from present emplojer. Town or 
country.—Addre:s, 8. W. 2, Eiden Cottages, Sutton, Surrey. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as IMPROVER to the PLUMBING. Has been three 
given.— Address, A. C. 21, 








years in the trade. Good references can 
Newnbam-street, Edgware-road, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical, ener- 


and "sober Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GERERAL 
FOREMAN, Foreman of Carpenters, or to Take Charge of a Job. 
‘Lhoroughly understands every of the trade, an@ can measure 
up any description of work. Age 33. Carpenter and joiner, First- 
cins- reierence from employers. Town or country.—Addres, 8, P, 
63, Keeton’s-road, Bermondsey, 8.E. 





Ac prepare fi 
design, &c. ‘ont is well u: in construction, havive carried into execu- 
tion some of his own Address, W, B. 3, St. John-street, 
Islington, N. 





TO (TANTED, by a B ESTATE AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


by a Builder’s Son, aged 21,2 
SITUATION. Three years’ p actical a ie 
building trade, can keep books, measure up, estimate, sally 
Advertiser secks an 0 eugezemeut - the a ST ee eels 
b bh rewunerati Unexceptionable 
: Sedoreuean=- pe are » #. “raYLOk, 8, Stanley-terrace, Uhureh-end, 
Fioehiey. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARORiEnOTA LOCAL BUASD3, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 1 


RKS, by ® 
RESIDENT beta 7 I psd as CLEBK of WO bathe 





thoroughiy practices! man, who hs many 
heaviest portion of the Msin Drainage, W rw Do London, and vid: 
. “ca meer ete eminent Architects and 





from 
Benincers in in London.—Address to JAMES erry weer, 
Office, Town-ball, Withoren. i ood. after the lst of AUG ad 
24, Herbert-street, Hoxton, Loudon, N 








TO ESTATES PROPRIGTORS. 


WANTED: , by a trustworthy Young Man, 


34 i “ asmuatie as Working Foreman © 
ame {a joiner) On og W “4 





UILDERS AND PAINT 


WANTED, a CONSTANCY, yas HOUSE- 


PAINTER, oye grey GLAZIER. Twenty-six 
years’ experieuce. Capab'e —- « work. God re- 
a —Towa or c.untry, He mang A B. 13, Portland-strees, 

‘oho, W, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FORMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Town or 
country. Carpenter and joiner. Well up in the other departments 
Thoroughly practic:] and jent, and well experienced on large 
works. Govd r ference and testimonials, ~ Address, B. ©. 19, 
Garnault-plice, Clerkenwell, BC, 








WANTED, by an active Man, of business 


experience, an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, or Clerk and 
Salesman, in avy cxpacity, who has counexion amongst ar-hitects and 
builders, aud well acquainted with the stove, marble, and iron 
trader, and is a first-class salesman.— Address, w. 





Cau mak 
8, 108, Office of *‘ The Bailcer,” 


B. 32, Vorley-road, 


Janction- Tyad, Upper Holloway, 


be Be canes with last 
buildi andes and e soening x aber, ven 
yer.— For ces, apply to C. B. 8. 213, Copenhagen-strect, 





Islington, N. 


Wane by a first-class pRauGat™ 
would (HAM so sheen so cupaford-roed, Kenning!o” 














BUILDERS AND 
ANTED, a SITUATION it in the a 
of above, either to MANAGE or ' ASSIST. en men 
factny references.—Ad ress, W. 7, Halliford-terrace, 
Victoria: park. 





MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, mn SITUATION, a8 CONFI 


DENTIAL CLEKK or CASHIER. Ficat-clase re c. 4, 





and security if required. Aged 32, and 
Ann-street, Birmingham 

















